ARTICLES 


1. THE AESTHETICS OF FORM 
AND CONVENTION IN THE MOVIE 
MUSICAL. Scheurer, Timothy E. 3(4), 
1974, 306-324. The three essential ele- 
ments of film musicals are: 1) proper lyr- 
ics and melody; 2) advantageous insertion 
of dance sequences; and 3) a believable 
“*book’’ or storyline. Although the popu- 
larity of film musicals has usually been 
credited to their escapist qualities, their 
significance goes beyond escapism. They 
are valid as an an art form unto them- 
selves. Five photos. 


2. AIDS AS MONSTER IN 
SCIENCE FICTION AND HORROR 
CINEMA. Guerrero, Edward. 18(3), 
1990, 86-93. Metaphoric representations 
of AIDS are evident in science fictica 
and horror films of the 1980s, such as 
The Thing, The Fly, and Life Force. The 
Thing is an allegory that utilizes the 
epidemiological approach, which is con- 
cerned with the origins and spread of a 
disease. The Fly stresses an etiological 
perspective, which focuses on the causes 
and progress of a disease in the body. 
Both the epidemiological and the 
etiological are evident in Life Force. 
Seven photos. 


3. THE ALIEN MESSIAH IN RE- 
CENT SCIENCE FICTION FILMS. 
Ruppersburg, Hugh. 14(4), 1987, 
158-166. Many science fiction films from 
the past twenty years depict an alien as a 
messiah who saves the human race from 
self-destruction or individual suffering. 
In these films, human weakness and vul- 
nerability are established before an alien 
appears to rescue the human characters 
from their dilemma. The necessity of su- 
perhuman help to resolve human prob- 
lems points to a defeatist attitude in both 
filmmakers and audiences. Seven photos. 


4. ALL IN THE FAMILY: THE 
KENNEDY SAGA AND TELEVISION. 
Auster, Albert. 19(3), 1991, 128-137. 
Since the 1974 docudrama The Missiles 
of October, television movies and 
miniseries about the Kennedy family have 
been prevalent. These programs have 
created the myth of ‘‘Camelot”’ as a 
“‘Golden Age’’ of modern American 
politics. Despite recent scandals, the 
latest installment in the family’s televised 
history, The Teddy Kennedy, Jr., Story 
continues the glorification of the Ken- 
nedy family. Six photos. 


5. ALL THE WORDS WE CANNOT 
SAY: A CRITICAL COMMENTARY 


ON THE DEER HUNTER. Wood, 
Denis. 7(4), 1980, 366-382. The key to 
“‘making sense’ of The Deer Hunter is 
analysis of its community’s lack of an es- 
tablished mode of response to Nick’s sui- 
cide. The relevance of this event to un- 
derstanding the film is explored through 
the themes of inarticulateness, senseless- 
ness, and impotence. Four photos. 


6. ALTERED STATES AND THE 
POPULAR MYTH OF SELF-DISCOV- 
ERY. Bell-Metereau, Rebecca. 9(4), 
1982, 171-179. Like Frankenstein and 
Jekyll/Hyde movies and more recent 
films like 2001, Altered States depicts hu- 
man exploration of the unknown beyond 
the everyday and the understood. Unlike 
earlier films, the movie does not punish 
or destroy the main character for his ex- 
plorations. He faces the ultimate nothing- 
ness to which such explorations lead and 
finds sanctuary and meaning in the tradi- 
tional union of man and woman. Three 
photos. 


7. AN AMBIGUOUS PACIFISM: A 
RETROSPECTIVE ON WORLD WAR 
I FILMS, 1930-1938. Isenberg, Michael 
T. 4(2), 1975, 98-115. Even though a 
spate of intended anti-war films appeared 
in the 1930s, many of them were thinly 
disguised war movies or showed the un- 
easy tension of this period between the 
world wars. Erich Maria Remarque’s tril- 
ogy All Quiet on the Western Front, The 
Road Back, and Three Comrades are dis- 
cussed. Five photos. 


8. AMERICAN NIGHTMARE: THE 
UNDERWORLD IN FILM. Hennelly, 
Mark M., Jr. 6(3), 1978, 240-261. The 
underside of the American dream is evi- 
dent in gangster films such as You Only 
Live Once and White Heat. These films 
link gangsters and their underworld ac- 
tivities with average citizens and their 
pursuits thus exposing their interdepend- 
ence. Themes and patterns of the gang- 
ster film are analyzed. Four photos. 


9. ‘““AMERICANITIS”’: THE AMER- 
IKANSHCHINA iN SOVIET CINEMA. 
Youngblood, Denise J. 19(4), 1992, 
148-156. Throughout the seventy-year 
history of the Soviet Union, its cinema 
struggled to establish its own identity and 
economic success in the face of competi- 
tion from American films. During peri- 
ods when Hollywood movies were exhib- 
ited, Soviet audiences preferred American 
productions to Soviet films. Current film- 
makers from the former Soviet Union are 
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still wary of Western cultural imperialism 
and are attempting to develop cinematic 

traditions that reflect their national iden- 
tities. Four photos. 


10. ANATOMY OF NOSTALGIA 
FILMS: HERITAGE AND METHODS. 
Le Sueur, Marc. 6(2), 1977, 187-197. 
Nostalgia in contemporary films is ana- 
lyzed. Aesthetic and historical 
antecedents of these films and anti- 
nostalgia films are discussed. Three 
photos. 


11. ANSWERING FILM WITH 
FILM: THE HAMPTON EPILOGUE, 
A POSITIVE ALTERNATIVE TO THE 
NEGATIVE BLACK STEREOTYPES 
PRESENTED IN THE BIRTH OF A 
NATION. Fleener, Nickie. 7(4), 1980, 
400-425. In response to the racist images 
of and protests to The Birth of A Na- 
tion, a filmed epilogue, produced by the 
Hampton Institute, was shown sporadi- 
cally with the film. The epilogue’s subject 
was the progress of blacks since the Re- 
construction. Although the film received 
criticism from the black community and 
could do little to combat the negative 
stereotypes of Griffith’s epic, it was an 
early attempt to use the power of film to 
educate, influence attitudes, and respond 
to another film. Two photos. 


12. ARBUCKLE ESCAPES: THE 
PATTERN OF FATTY ARBUCKLE’S 
COMEDY. Telotte, J.P. 15(4), 1988, 
172-179. Derrida’s notion of ‘‘differ- 
ence’’ is employed to grasp the ‘‘elusive’’ 
nature of Arbuckle’s work. Tension be- 
tween difference and sameness exists in 
his films in which he usually played a 
‘common man.”’ Thus, when the scan- 
dal that ended his career erupted, the 
monstrous became linked with the or- 
dinary, and Arbuckle and his work were 
repressed. Four photos. 


13. ARS MORIENDI AMERICANA. 
Brill, Lesley W. 3(4), 1974, 325-333. Evel 
Kneivel, starring George Hamilton, re- 
flects cultural myths of America and its 
heroes, playing on a theme of the United 
States as a second Roman Empire. The 
film prescribes a formula for the art of 
dying in America. Three photos. 

14. AS SAND ON THE BEACH: 
COMMENTARY ON MATTHEW 
ROBBINS AND HAL BARWOOD’S 
CORVETTE SUMMER. Wood, Denis. 
7(2), 1979, 130-145. Alienation of labor 
as the overriding theme of Corvette Sum- 
mer is examined primarily through trac- 
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ing character development. In the film, 
individual choice, especially in situations 
of potential alienation, is represented as 
neither entirely free nor totally con- 
strained but as the factor determining 
whether one’s life is fragmented or in- 
tegrated. Five photos. 


15. THE AUTHORITY OF CONNEC- 
TION IN STANLEY CAVELL’S PUR- 
SUITS OF HAPPINESS. Keane, Mar- 
ian. 13(3), 1985, 139-150. Cavell’s writ- 
ings on film are discussed, especially his 
work on the ‘‘genre of remarriage’ and 
the ‘‘genre of the unknown woman.”’ 
The focus of his work on film is the hu- 
man need for connection and community 
and the equally strong desire to exist 
apart from these connections. Six photos. 


16. AVATARS OF THE TURTLES. 
Carter, Steven. 18(3), 1990, 94-102. The 
suspicion of technology found in films 
from Modern Times to 2001 has given 
way to positive representations of 
technology in recent films and television. 
Although HAL the computer is the 
villain of 200], the sequel 20/0, made 
twenty years later, portrays HAL as a 
savior who was betrayed by humans. 
Blade Runner, Electric Dreams, and 
Robocop depict androids, computers, 
and cyborgs as sympathetic protagonists. 
Seven photos. 


17. BACK TO GROUND ZERO: OLD 
FOOTAGE THROUGH NEW LENSES. 
Titus, A. Costandina. 11(1), 1983, 2-11. 
The reversal of popular opinion about 
nuclear weapons since their acceptance 
in the 1950s is evident in two 1980s 
films, The Atomic Cafe and No Place to 
Hide. Both films use clips from 1950s 
and early 1960s pro-nuclear, government 
films to promote an anti-nuclear 
message. Because they will not receive the 
wide-ranging exposure of the earlier gov- 
ernment films, the impact of The Atomic 
Cafe and No Place to Hide on U.S. 
society is limited. A partial filmography 
of government-sponsored atomic films of 
the 1950s and 1960s is included. Four 
photos. 


18. THE BARDIC DRAMA OF TELE- 
VISION’S NARRATIVE HISTORIES. 
Stephenson, William. 11(3), 1983, 
131-134. Narrative histories have been 
popular with television audiences since 
the late 1960s, beginning with Civilisation 
and including America and Cosmos. 
These series are a form of dramatic story- 
telling, using elements such as depicting 
history through the lives of individuals, 
highlighting conflict, and presenting the 
narrator as a dramatic figure. One illus. 

19. BEASTS AND ANGELS: THE 
FORBEARS OF DIRTY HARRY AND 
CLEAN BILLY. Damico, James. 6(2), 
1977, 141-155. Authoritarianism, vigilan- 


tism, and totalitarianism, which are evi- 
dent in contemporary films such as Dirty 
Harry and Walking Tall, are also present 
in films of the 1930s. The presence of 
such themes in several 1930s films is ex- 
amined. Four photos. 


20. BEING AND NUTTINESS: JER- 
RY LEWIS AND THE FRENCH. 
Polan, Dana. 12(1), 1984, 42-46. The 
French public’s and critics’ love of Jerry 
Lewis is attributed to such factors as New 
Wave interest in American films and 
‘‘auteurs,’’ Lewis’ representation of the 
contradictory nature of American 
culture, and the deconstruction of com- 
edy within his films. American critics’ 
dismissal of the French appreciation of 
Lewis and of Lewis’ work seems to be an 
automatic reaction that rejects dialogue 
about and shuts down exploration of the 
issues involved in the ‘‘Lewis case.’’ Two 
photos. 


21. BERTOLUCCI’S LAST TANGO 
IN PARIS. Rice, Julian C. 3(2), 1974, 
157-172. In Last Tango in Paris, Bernar- 
do Bertolucci explores the sterility of 
modern life. Marlon Brando is a roman- 
tic movie idol and Maria Schneider is 
representative of the new generation of 
film-goers, nostalgic for the past and its 
innocence but sophisticatedly indifferent. 
Five photos. 


22. BETWEEN 200] AND STAR 
WARS. Dean, Joan F. 7(1), 1978, 32-41. 
Science fiction films released between 
1970, when 200/ legitimized science fic- 
tion as a genre, and 1977, when Star 
Wars proved the huge boxoffice potential 
of such films, are discussed. Four 
photos. 


23. BETWEEN TWO WORLDS: 
SOME THOUGHTS BEYOND THE 
“FILM BLANC.” Genelli, Tom, and 
Lyn Davis Genelli. 12(3), 1984, 100-111. 
The central concern of the 1940s ‘‘film 
blanc’’—exploration of the relationship 
between the mortal world and the after- 
life—is evident in several films of the late 
1970s and 1980s after an absence of this 
theme from films of the 1950s and 1960s. 
Sources for the renewed interest in life 
after death are examined, and Resurrec- 


tion and Poltergeist are analyzed in con- 
junction with the 1940s films Jt’s a Won- 
derful Life and Dead of Night. Seven 
photos. 


24. BEWITCHED AND BEWIL- 
DERED: THE EFFECT OF SYNDICA- 
TION ON SEX ROLES. Stoddard, 
Karen M. 8(4), 1981, 50-52. The influ- 
ence of outdated gender roles depicted in 
syndicated television series on young au- 
diences who are unable to place them in 
their historical and cultural contexts is 
discussed. Review essay. 


25. BEYOND EAST AND WEST: 
THE AMERICAN WESTERN AND 
RISE OF THE CHINESE SWORD- 
PLAY MOVIE. Croizier, Ralph C. 1(3), 
1972, 229-243. Western films and 
Chinese swordplay movies are both sub- 
genres of a cross-cultural genre of 
mythicized historical action films. Motifs 
of swordplay movies are detailed, and 
such films are compared with American- 
made Westerns. Three photos. 


26. THE BLACK KING: FORGOT- 
TEN ‘“‘BLACK?”’ CLASSIC. Larson, 
Charles R. 20(2), 1992, 17-25. The 1932 
film The Black King is a serio-comic de- 
piction of the rise and fall of a black 
leader who resembles Marcus Garvey. 
Written and directed by white men, the 
film failed with the black audiences it 
was intended for despite its high produc- 
tion values, well-structured script, and 
excellent acting. The film’s serio-comic 
tone and less than respectful treatment of 
an admired black leader, who was 
deported only five years before its 
release, are two of several reasons for the 
film’s failure with African-American au- 
diences. Three photos. 


27. BLACK PERIMETERS—PAUL 
ROBESON, NAT KING COLE AND 
THE ROLE OF BLACKS IN AMERI- 
CAN TV. MacDonald, J. Fred. 7(3), 
1979, 246-264. Despite early optimism 
that television would be a ‘‘color-blind”’ 
medium, limitations on what African 
Americans were allowed to do on televi- 
sion emerged within its first decade. The 
industry’s non-support of black-hosted 
network series and its hostility toward 
African-American militancy are examined 
in light of the cancellation of the Nat 
King Cole Show and the banning of Paul 
Robeson from television. Four photos. 


28. THE BLACK REACTION TO 
GONE WITH THE WIND. Stevens, 
John D. 2(4), 1973, 366-371. Working 
from newspaper articles, the short-lived 
negative reaction of blacks to Gone With 
the Wind is examined. Two photos. 


29. THE BODIES WE KEEP TRIP- 
PING OVER: CRITICAL COMMEN- 
TARY ON SAM FULLER’S THE BIG 
RED ONE. Wood, Denis. 9(1), 1981, 
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2-12. Although explicitly about infan- 
trymen in World War II, The Big Red 
One is ostensibly about perception and its 
role in the construction of meaning. 
Fuller tells his wartime story through 
details and motifs and characterizes the 
‘‘enemy’’ as human rather than inhuman 
other. Seven photos. 


30. BOGEYMAN FROM THE ID: 
NIGHTMARE AND REALITY IN 
HALLOWEEN AND A NIGHTMARE 
ON ELM STREET. Rathgeb, Douglas 
L. 19(1), 1991, 36-43. The 1934 film 
March of the Wooden Soldiers is used as 
a model for pre-1970s horror films. In 
these films, the boundaries between un- 
mitigated evil and everyday life are 
violated but, in the end, rebuilt and evil 
is banished. In horror films of the 1970s 
and 1980s such as Halloween and A 
Nightmare on Elm Street, the barriers 
that keep out the nightmare world of 
bogeymen not only disappear but the evil 
that is unleashed is not contained at the 
film’s conclusion. Three photos. 


31. BOOKS BY HOLLYWOOD 
STARS: THE MULTIPLE USES OF 
PUBLISHED AUTOBIOGRAPHIES. 
Friedman, Norman L. 17(3), 1989, 
113-122. Since 1976, many Hollywood 
stars from the studio era have published 
autobiographies, and these books can be 
useful in the study of popular culture. 
Such books can be analyzed to determine 
trends and developments within this liter- 
ary subgenre. Relational patterns of spe- 
cific social phenomena can be recon- 
structed, such as the professional/ 
organizational conflicts of working for a 
Hollywood studio. Also, these autobi- 
ographies can reveal much about the self 
in social context, such as the tension be- 
tween screen image and private self. Six 
photos. 


32. BRUCE LEE: HIS INFLUENCE 
ON THE EVOLUTION OF THE 
KUNG FU GENRE. Chiao, Hsiung- 
Ping. 9(1), 1981, 30-42. Bruce Lee 
established the formula of and the inter- 
national demand for 1970s kung fu 
movies. He was the first to incorporate 
Western conventions into kung fu films 
and started the practice of using a real 
martial artist rather than an actor to play 
the hero. His use of identity and violence 
as major themes in his films stemmed 
from his Chinese heritage but resonated 
with international audiences. Six photos. 


33. BULLS IN THE (INDO)CHINA 


SHOP: ‘‘VIETNAM”’ RE- 


VISITED. Sussman, Gerald. 20(1), 1992, 
24-28. Hearts of Darkness: A Film- 
maker’s Apocalypse, a documentary that 
chronicles Francis Ford Coppola’s efforts 
to film Apocalypse Now in the Philip- 
pines, does not address the effect of the 
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production on the local people, economy, 
and environment. The contributions of 
Filipinos who worked on the production 
are obscured by the film’s depiction of 
the Philippines as a ‘‘quagmire”’ for 
Coppola, a metaphor often applied to 
the U.S. experience in Vietnam. The 
author, who covered the production as a 
journalist working for a Manila news- 
paper, recalls his observations of the 
filming of Apocalypse Now. Three 
photos. 


34. THE BUSINESS OF SEX: PROS- 
TITUTION AND CAPITALISM IN 
FOUR RECENT AMERICAN FILMS. 
Johnson, Eithne. 12(4), 1984/85, 
148-155. Night Shift, Dr. Detroit, Risky 
Business, and Trading Places all depict 
prostitution as a business enterprise from 
which the middle- and upper-class male 
characters can derive financial profit as 
well as unlimited sexual encounters. 
Pimping is an acceptable occupation for 
these men because earning large sums of 
money is a heroic pursuit of the 
American dream, despite an enterprise’s 
questionable legal and ethical status. 
Four photos. 


35. WE LAUGH AT GOD?”: 
APOCALYPTIC COMEDY IN FILM. 
Lamm, Robert. 19(2), 1991, 81-90. 
**Apocalyptic comedy”’ is humor that 
‘‘reveals’’ alternative courses for human 
history. Films in the religious tradition of 
apocalyptic comedy, such as /t’s a Won- 
derful Life and Oh, God!, compare hu- 
mans with God and are based on reli- 
gious optimism. Films in a secular vein of 
apocalyptic comedy, such as Life of 
Brian and Dr. Strangelove, depict hu- 
manity as God and are often iconoclas- 
tic. Six photos. 


36. CAPTAIN KIRK: COLD WAR- 
RIOR. Worland, Rick. 16(3), 1988, 
109-117. Star Trek is examined as an ex- 
pression of the Cold War era. Originally 
broadcast from 1966 to 1969, the series 
coincided with the greatest escalation of 
the Vietnam War. Cold War analogies 
are especially evident in the second 
season with the introduction of the 
United Federation of Planets and the in- 
creased focus on the Klingon empire as 
the Federat‘on‘s enemy. With Starfleet as 
its NATO, the Federation represents the 
Cold War model of the ‘‘free world’’ 
with its espousal of multiculturalist 
democracy from a distinctly American 
viewpoint. Five photos. 


37. CATEGORIES OF SONG. Schultz, 
Jacque. 8(1), 1980, 15-25. Songs from 
musicals are categorized based upon their 
function within a film. A song’s function 
is analyzed according to the relationship 
between the song and its audience. Be- 
cause song is a defining characteristic of 


the musical films, analysis of song is es- 
sential to a complete understanding of 
the genre. Six photos. 


38. CELLULOID ASSIMILATION: 
JEWS IN AMERICAN SILENT MOV- 
IES. Friedman, Lester D. 15(3), 1987, 
129-136. Between 1881 and 1924, mil- 
lions of East-European Jews emigrated to 
the United States, a process which coin- 
cided with the rise of the American film 
industry. During the silent film era, ap- 
proximately 230 films depicting Jewish 
characters were made. Most of these 
films portray some type of Jewish-Gentile 
relationship, usually a romance, and are 
set in the Lower East Side ghetto of New 
York City. Assimilation was advocated 
on-screen as Old World traditions were 
shown to be inappropriate in the New 
World, reflecting the immigrant ex- 
perience of many Jews including a large 
number of the film industry’s leaders. 
Five photos. 


39. CEREMONIES OF INNOCENCE 
AND EXPERIENCE IN BULL 
DURHAM, FIELD OF DREAMS, AND 
EIGHT MEN OUT. Ardolino, Frank. 
18(2), 1990, 43-51. Three baseball films 
of the late 1980s that draw on national 
myths of innocence and experience are 
discussed. Bull Durham portrays the 
union of innocence and experience, Field 
of Dreams depicts the restoration of in- 
nocence through faith in a personal vi- 
sion, and Eight Men Out dramatizes vari- 
ous states of innocence and guilt. Fifteen 
photos. 


40. CEREMONIES OF SURVIVAL: 
THE STRUCTURE OF THE DEER 
HUNTER. Eberwein, Robert T. 7(4), 
1980, 352-364. Critical charges that The 
Deer Hunter is politically reactionary and 
simply about male bonding are refuted 
by analyzing the film’s structure. The 
role of rituals and games, which are 
prominent throughout the film, is exam- 
ined. The Deer Hunter’s true subject is 
surviving the physical and emotional 
aftermath of war. Four photos. 


41. CHARLES E. SELLIER, JR. AND 
SUNN CLASSIC PICTURES: SUC- 
CESS AS A COMMERCIAL INDE- 
PENDENT IN THE 1970s. Edgerton, 
Gary. 10(3), 1982, 106-118. An overview 
of the commercial success of Sunn 
Classic Pictures and the role of Charles 
E. Sellier, Jr. in the company’s growth 
during the 1970s is presented. During an 
era in which independent production 
companies were floundering, Sellier’s in- 
novative business methods and Sunn 
Classics’ output of G-rated films enabled 
the company not only to survive but to 
flourish. Two photos and two tables. 


42. THE CINEMA OF ADOLES- 
CENCE. Considine, David M. 93), 
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1981, 123-136. The cinema of adoles- 
cence consists of an intersection of the 
film industry, the image-making process, 
and the influence of image-making on 
film audiences. This intersection is exam- 
ined in an overview of Hollywood’s por- 
trayal of adolescence from the 1930s to 
the 1980s. Five photos. 


43. CINNA THE POET: THE MOR- 
TON DOWNEY JR. SHOW. Greenberg, 
Harvey R. 17(3), 1989, 123-125. A 
discussion of The Morton Downey Jr. 
Show centers on Downey’s big and loud 
mouth as the show’s logo, central theme, 
and controlling factor. 


44. THE CISCO KID AND FRIENDS: 
THE SYNDICATION OF TELEVI- 
SION SERIES FROM 1948 TO 1952. 
Moore, Barbara. 8(1), 1980, 26-33. In 
the early years of television, the practice 
of syndication was developed to provide 
relatively inexpensive, filmed programs to 
television stations. For affiliated stations, 
syndicated programs supplemented net- 
work programming. For unaffiliated sta- 
tions, syndication was essential to their 
very existence. Because most of the net- 
works’ programs were live, syndication 
was established by independent pro- 
ducers. Three photos. 


45. THE CLASSIC HOLLYWOOD 
MUSICAL AND THE ‘‘PROBLEM”’ 
OF ROCK ‘N‘ ROLL. Grant, Barry K. 
13(4), 1986, 195-205. Faced with a new 
popular music in the 1950s, the film mu- 
sical adapted rock and roll to its frame- 
work despite its apparent incompatibility 
with the themes and conventions of the 
genre. The process by which roll and 
rock music was incorporated into the 
musical genre is examined as an example 
of how developments in other mass 
media influence changes within film 
genres. Twelve photos. 


46. CLEAN BOYS IN BRIGHT UNI- 
FORMS: THE REHABILITATION OF 
THE U.S. MILITARY IN FILMS 
SINCE 1978..Smith, Claude J., Jr. 11(4), 
1984, 144-151. An Officer and a Gentle- 
man differs from other contemporary 
films in its uncritical depiction of the 
armed forces. The overwhelming success 
of the film attests to wide audience ac- 
ceptance of this view of the military. One 
element that may have contributed to this 
reversal in audience attitudes is the covert 
idealization of the military in apparently 
critical films such as Taps, Private Ben- 
jamin, and Apocalypse Now. Three 
photos. 


47. THE COLD WAR AS ENTER- 
TAINMENT IN ’FIFTIES TELEVI- 
SION. MacDonald, J. Fred. 7(1), 1978, 
3-31. With their simultaneous emergence 
into mainstream American culture in the 
1950s, the Cold War and television 


formed an interdependent relationship. 
Television entertainment programming 
reinforced and popularized the U.S. 
government’s policies and ideology by in- 
spiring in its viewers fear of Communist 
peoples and countries. Four photos. 


48. COLLEGE STUDENTS’ ATTI- 
TUDES TOWARD MOVIES. Banner- 
man, Julia, and Jerry M. Lewis. 6(2), 
1977, 126-139. A study of Kent State 
University students’ attitudes toward 
movies is presented. Using the L.L. 
Thurstone Movie Attitude Scale and per- 
sonal interviews, the authors found that 
students’ favorable attitudes are similar 
to those studied in the past. Criticism of 
the Thurstone Scale is discussed. One 
table. 


49. COLONEL NORTH GOES TO 
WASHINGTON: OBSERVATIONS ON 
THE INTERTEXTUAL RE-PRESEN- 
TATION OF HISTORY. Tomasulo, 
Frank P. 17(2), 1989, 82-88. Just as fic- 
tional texts in the postmodern era are 
composed of intertextual elements, real- 
life historical events also employ inter- 
textuality. The televised Iran-Contra 
hearings of 1987 derived meaning and 
power not only through association with 
other historical events, such as the Wa- 
tergate investigation, but also through the 
use of elements from fictional texts, pri- 
marily Mr. Smith Goes to Washington. 
The producers of the televised hearings 
did not consciously use Capra’s imagery 
but structured the text utilizing conven- 
tions and symbols that are part of the 
American national mythology. Thirteen 
photos. 


50. COMING HOME A HERO: THE 
CHANGING IMAGE OF THE VIET- 
NAM VET ON PRIME TIME TELEVI- 
SION. Heilbronn, Lisa M. 13(1), 1985, 
25-30. Before Magnum, P.I., Vietnam 
veterans on television were portrayed as 
either villains or, in the rare case of a 
continuing role, secondary characters. In 
a trend initiated by Magnum, P.I., Viet- 
nam veterans have become heroes of 
action/adventure series in which their 
war experience enables them to work 
within a group similar to a military unit 
in order to help those in need. 


51. COMPLACENCY, COMPETI- 
TION AND COOPERATION: THE 
FILM INDUSTRY RESPONDS TO 
THE CHALLENGE OF TELEVISION. 
Murray, Lawrence L. 6(1), 1977, 47-70. 
Hollywood’s response to the advent of 
television as a popular medium is exam- 
ined. The film industry’s reaction con- 
sisted of three phases—complacenicy, 
competition, and cooperation. Although 
initially thought of as a passing novelty 
by the film industry, television’s 
popularity soon inspired Hollywood to 


fight for its dwindling audience. By the 
late 1950s, the film and television in- 
dustries had begun a mutually dependent 
relationship. Four photos. 


52. CONFLICTS BETWEEN LOVE 
AND FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS IN 
CHINESE FILMS. Weakland, John H. 
1(4), 1972, 290-298. Films from mainland 
China, Taiwan, and Hong Kong are used 
to demonstrate social attitudes toward 
love, family-arranged marriage, and tra- 
ditional values. Sample consists of 38 
films. 


53. CONSPIRACY CITY. Dorfman, 
Richard. 7(4), 1980, 434-456. Contempo- 
rary conspiracy films are examined as 
descendants of film noir and as expres- 
sions of an era of justified paranoia. The 
subterranean threat to society portrayed 
in noir became, in conspiracy films, the 
legitimate fear of a corrupt power struc- 
ture made up of government and cor- 
porations. The 1956 film Invasion of the 
Body Snatchers marks the transition 
from film noir to conspiracy cinema. Five 
photos. 


54. THE CRIMINAL PSYCHOPATH 
AS HOLLYWOOD HERO. Douglass, 
Wayne J. 8(4), 1981, 30-39. With the 
gangster hero as antecedent, the criminal 
psychopath initially became a Hollywood 
hero after World War II in gangster 
films. In the 1950s, the psychopath was 
the existential hero fighting against con- 
formity, and in the 1960s he fit the 
popular role of anti-hero. Films like 
Badlands and Taxi Driver in the 1970s 
challenge the glorification of the criminal 
psychopath. Four photos. 


55. CRITICS’ AND CONSUMERS’ 
EVALUATIONS OF MOTION PIC- 
TURES: A LONGITUDINAL TEST OF 
THE TASTE CULTURE AND 
ELITIST HYPOTHESES. Austin, 
Bruce. 10(4), 1983, 156-167. Consumers’ 
evaluations of movies from Consumer 
Reports and critics’ evaluations from 
Consumers’ Research Magazine from 
1976 to 1981 are examined. The study 
finds that critics’ and consumers’ evalua- 
tions do not match. Consumers evaluate 
films significantly more positively than 
do critics. Thus, critics’ reviews do not 
strongly influence film consumers’ opin- 
ions. Three tables. 


56. CROCODILE DUNDEE: 
APOTHEOSIS OF THE OCKER. Ratti- 
gan, Neil. 15(4), 1988, 148-155. Croco- 
dile Dundee depicts Mick Dundee as the 
“*typical’’ Australian, an identity that is 
based on a traditional ideology. The 
character is a synthesis of two previously 
oppositional stereotypes—the Ocker and 
the Bushman. In this most recent expres- 
sion of a continuing cultural process, the 
“‘sanitization”’ of the previously vulgar 


+ 


and boorish Ocker is advanced through 
association with the ‘‘pure’’ Bushman. 
Similarly, the Bushman image is updated 
and made contemporary because of its 
link with the Ocker stereotype. Four 
photos. 


57. ‘*CULTIVATED FOLKS” AND 
THE ‘‘BETTER CLASSES’’: CLASS 
CONFLICT AND REPRESENTATION 
IN EARLY AMERICAN FILM. Pear- 
son, Roberta. 15(3), 1987, 120-128. From 
1908 to 1913, the American film 
industry’s goal was to attract the ‘‘better 
classes’’ to the movies, which had previ- 
ously been regarded as entertainment for 
the ‘‘lower’’ classes. Not only did nickel- 
odeon theatres give way to movie palaces 
during this period, film acting styles re- 
flected this desire to appeal to the 
middle-and upper-class viewer. Whereas 
in 1908 screen acting mirrored the ‘‘his- 
trionic’’ style of stage melodrama, by 
1913 films praised for their acting by the 
trade press adhered to a subtle ‘‘verisimi- 
lar’’ style. Four photos. 


58. THE CULTURAL HERO IN THE 
WORLD WAR II FANTASY FILM. 
Valenti, Peter L. 7(3), 1979, 310-321. 
World War II fantasy films employ an 
ancient narrative pattern of myth in 
which a hero emerges from the masses to 
renew or sustain faith in the positive 
aspects of a society. In the midst of the 
loss and destruction of the war, these op- 
timistic films supported the war effort by 
presenting tales in which individual death 
and disfigurement ultimately contribute 
to the greater good of society. Three 
photos. 


59. CYRANO DE H.U.A.C. Yacowar, 
Maurice. 5(1), 1976, 68-75. Carl 
Foreman wrote the screenplay for 
Cyrano de Bergerac to reflect anti- 
McCarthy, anti- HUAC sentiments he felt 
but could not openly disclose. Two 
photos. 


60. DANCING THE DEPRESSION: 
NARRATIVE STRATEGY IN THE AS- 
TAIRE-ROGERS FILMS. Telotte, J.P. 
8(3), 1980, 15-24. When examined to- 
gether, the nine Astaire-Rogers Depres- 
sion-era films reveal a common narrative 
formula. Restriction and conformity, 
mirroring the limiting effect of the 
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Depression on American society, are jux- 
taposed with the expressive energy of the 
individual to create a narrative tension 
that finds resolution in the dance num- 
bers. Four photos. 


61. DANGEROUS RECUPERA- 
TIONS: RED DAWN, RAMBO, AND 
THE NEW DECATURISM. Greenberg, 
Harvey R. 15(2), 1987, 60-70. Red Dawn 
and Rambo are two films in a recent 
trend that recuperates the aftermath of 
Vietnam and mirrors the current ad- 
ministration’s hawkish attitude. The films 
depict a war with the Soviet Union as in- 
evitable, manageable, and even desirable. 
Both portray nuclear war as avoidable 
and disguise the gruesome nature of 
death and wounding in war. Six photos. 


62. DAVEY AND GOLIATH: THE 
RESPONSE OF A CHURCH-PRO- 
DUCED CHILDREN’S TELEVISION 
PROGRAM TO EMERGING SOCIAL 
ISSUES. Wolff, Rick. 18(3), 1990, 
112-121. Davey and Goliath, produced 
by the Lutheran Church, ran from 1961 
to 1971. Originally, the stop-action ani- 
mated series portrayed a traditional nu- 
clear family with stereotyped sex roles 
and was set in a white suburban neigh- 
borhood. Responding to intense social 
change, the setting was changed to the 
city, minority characters were introduced, 
female characters were less stereotyped, 
and episodes dealt with contemporary 
issues, including those concerning 
women, African Americans, and other 
marginalized groups. Five photos. 


63. THE DECLINE AND POSSIBLE 
RISE OF THE MOVIE MOTHER. Con- 
sidine, David M. 13(1), 1985, 4-15. In 
1930s Hollywood films, mothers were 
typically depicted as loving and self-sacri- 
ficing. Beginning in the 1940s, mothers 
were increasingly vilified in films until the 
late 1970s when some positive representa- 
tions began to appear. A trend that 
shows mothers as complex, capable, and 
loving is evident in such films as Terms 
of Endearment and Country, although 
some of these portrayals are still based 
on outdated stereotypes. Nine photos. 


64. THE DEMISE OF THE CULT OF 
TRUE WOMANHOOD IN EARLY 
AMERICAN FILM, 1900-1930: TWO 
MODES OF SUBVERSION. Fishbein, 
Leslie. 12(2), 1984, 66-72. The demise of 
the cult of true womanhood in films has 
been attributed to movies featuring the 
vamp and the flapper and the sophisticat- 
ed marital comedies of De Mille, Stro- 
heim, and Lubitsch. Two more subtle 
contributions to the cult’s demise are evi- 
dent in films of the era. Contradictions 
inherent in the cult are apparent in the 
very films that celebrate their heroines’ 
purity and innocence and, by the 1920s, 


the distinction between ‘‘pure’”’ and 
‘*fallen’’ women had become blurred. Six 
photos. 


65. THE DETECTIVE AS DREAM- 
ER: THE CASE OF THE LADY IN 
THE LAKE. Telotte, J.P. 12(1), 1984, 
4-15. Using James Hillman’s ‘‘Imaginal’’ 
approach to dreams, the film detective 
can be seen as a dreamer, moving into 
the archetypal mystery and darkness of 
the dream world in order to explore the 
relationship between perspective and self. 
This journey into the psychic underworld 
undermines, rather than promotes, an 
egocentric perspective, a process that is 
necessary for social interaction and per- 
sonal connection. The detective as 
dreamer is examined in Sherlock, Jr., 
The Lady in the Lake, and Chinatown. 
Eight photos. 


66. THE DETECTIVE IN HITCH- 
COCK’S FRENZY: HIS ANCESTORS 
AND SIGNIFICANCE. Poague, Leland 
A. 2(1), 1973, 47-58. Recurring motifs in 
Alfred Hitchcock’s films are examined. 
The character of the head policeman is 
traced from Sabotage and Stage Fright 
through Dial M for Murder and Frenzy. 
In the earlier films, the head inspector 
was a Keystonian absurdity. By the time 
of Frenzy, the character had evolved so 
that the central point of view of the 
movie is that of the inspector. Four 
photos. 


67. DEUS EX ANIMO, OR WHY A 
DOC? Schneider, Irving. 18(1), 1990, 
36-39. Groundbreaking films and films 
that introduce new genres often include 
characters who are psychiatrists. Portray- 
als of psychiatrists in The Cabinet of Dr. 
Caligari, Home of the Brave, Psycho, 
and The Immoral Mr. Teas are discussed. 
Three photos. 


68. DICK, JANE, ROCKY AND T.S. 
ELIOT. Yacowar, Maurice. 6(1), 1977, 
2-12. Fun with Dick and Jane and Rocky 
are examined within the context of their 
genre traditions and are compared to an 
earlier film of the same genre. Fun with 
Dick and Jane is analyzed within the 
tradition of Bonnie and Clyde, and 
Rocky is discussed in relation to On the 
Waterfront. Four photos. 


69. DIE HARD AND THE AMER- 
ICAN MYTHOS. Parshall, Peter F. 
18(4), 1991, 134-144. John McClane, the 
lead character of Die Hard, is a mythic 
hero who must fight external and internal 
demons to resolve cultural and personal 
conflicts. Contemporary social problems 
are symbolized and ‘‘blown away”’ in a 
simplistic representation of the possibility 
of effectively dealing with them in every- 
day life. John also overcomes personal 
limitations, such as his fear of heights 
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and resentment of his wife’s career, as he 
fights against terrorists. Six photos. 


70. THE DISABLED VIETNAM 
VETERAN IN HOLLYWOOD FILMS. 
Norden, Martin F. 13(1), 1985, 16-23. 
Despite the prevalence of negative stereo- 
types of able-bodied Vietnam veterans in 
films, their disabled counterparts have 
been depicted in a realistic and sympa- 
thetic manner. Coming Home and The 
Deer Hunter deal with the Vietnam expe- 
rience and readjustment to civilian life. 
Modern Problems and Cutter’s Way fo- 
cus on everyday life after rehabilitation. 
Representations of disabled Vietnam vet- 
erans are briefly compared to portrayals 
of World War II disabled veterans. Three 
photos. 


71. DISNEY’S SUB/VERSION OF 
ANDERSEN’S “‘THE LITTLE MER- 
MAID.”’ Trites, Roberta. 18(4), 1991, 
145-152. The 1989 Walt Disney film of 
Hans Christian Andersen‘s ‘‘The Little 
Mermaid”’ is compared to the original 
story published in 1837. Changes made 
by Disney include eliminating most of the 
female characters or replacing them with 
male equivalents, inventing a villainous 
female character, and creating a different 
characterization of the mermaid. 
Changes in characters and story result in 
the devaluation of femininity and in the 
perpetuation of negative images of wom- 
en and girls. Five illus. 


72. DISSECTING AN INTERPRETA- 
TION. Meyers, Robert B. 2(3), 1973, 
300-315. A discussion of film criticism 
and theory centers on an analysis of Gary 
Engle’s ‘‘McCabe and Mrs. Miller: Rob- 

‘ert Altman’s Anti-Western,”’ which ap- 
peared in Volume 1, Number 4 of The 
Journal of Popular Film. 


73. THE DOOR AJAR: STRUCTURE 
AND CONVENTION IN HORROR 
FILMS THAT WOULD TERRIFY. 
Rockett, W.H. 10(3), 1982, 130-136. 
Horror films that overturn genre conven- 
tions are the most terrifying. Relative 
closure, visual and narrative, is more ef- 
fective in producing terror than complete 
closure, which leaves nothing hidden. 
Halloween and Alien are recent films 


which use relative closure and twist genre 
conventions. Three photos. 


74. DOUBLEVISION: TV REMAKES 
FRANK CAPRA. Scheer, Ronald. 8(2), 
1980, 28-33. /t’s A Wonderful Life and 
its 1977 television remake, /t Happened 
One Christmas, are compared. The 
remake, set in the 1940s like the original, 
features a female protagonist and lacks 
the emphasis on community of the 1946 
film. Thus, the television movie reveals 
the 1970s preoccupation with personai 
relationships and the growing isolation of 
the individual and nuclear family from 
larger social networks. Three photos. 


75. DR. STRANGELOVE, RED 
ALERT, AND PATTERNS OF PARA- 
NOIA IN THE 1950s. Wolfe, Gary K. 
5(1), 1976, 57-67. Paul Jensen’s essay 
‘The Return of Dr. Caligari’’ (Film 
Comment, 7(4), 1971) and bomb 
paranoia in the 1950s are discussed. Dr. 
Strangelove converts irrational bomb fear 
into irrational distrust of politicians and 
marks a turning point from the 1950s to 
the 1960s. Also, Dr. Strangelove and Red 
Alert, the novel from which the film was 
taken, are compared. Four photos. 


76. DREAMS AND VISION IN 
FELLINI’S CITY OF WOMEN. Leder- 
man, Marie Jean. 9(3), 1981, 114-122. 
Fellini’s City of Women continues his 
portrayal of women as extensions of his 
own psyche using mythic images of wom- 
en that are powerful yet oppressive. His 
inability to depict female characters as in- 
dividuals with their own identities 
separate from the lead male character 
limits Fellini as an artist. Seven photos. 


77. DRIVING MISS DAISY: A NEW 
OF THE SOUTH.”’ Vann, 
Helene, and Jane Caputi. 18(2), 1990, 
80-82. Driving Miss Daisy presents the 
relationship between a rich white woman 
and her black driver from a strictly white 
perspective. Just as in the film Daisy does 
not allow Hoke, her driver, to speak to 
other black characters, the film does not 
give voice to its black characters. One 
photo. 


78. THE DUKE OF DALLAS: IN- 
TERVIEW WITH LEONARD KATZ- 
MAN. Cassidy, Marsha F. 16(1), 1988, 
12-21. Leonard Katzman, executive pro- 
ducer of Dallas, discusses the series. Nine 
photos. 


79. THE EARLIEST WESTERN 
FILMS. Jones, Daryl E. 8(2), 1980, 
42-46. Although The Great Train Rob- 
bery (1903) is considered to be the first 
Western film, the Edison Company pro- 
duced many prototype Westerns in the 
years before the turn of the century. 
These films employ Western material and 
at least two have minimal dramatic struc- 


ture. A checklist of pre-1900 Western 
prototypes found in the Library of Con- 
gress is included. One photo. 


80. AN EARLY USE OF TELEVI- 
SION AS A POLITICAL TOOL: THE 
1961 NEWS CONFERENCES OF 
PRESIDENT JOHN F. KENNEDY 
AND THE REPUBLICAN OPPOSI- 
TION. Hoover, Judith. 16(1), 1988, 
41-48. Live televised news conferences by 
John F. Kennedy and Republican Con- 
gressmen Everett Dirksen and Charles 
Halleck from 1961 are examined. Presi- 
dent Kennedy was more effective in his 
use of television than were the Republi- 
cans. His manner and appearance 
worked well on television and his new 
conferences were taken seriously by re- 
porters and the Americans public. Dirk- 
sen and Halleck were less suited for tele- 
vision and eventually became a source of 
amusement for critics and audiences. 
Three photos and one table. 


81. THE ELECTRIC HORSEMAN: A 
CONTEMPORARY ‘‘CAPRA”’ FILM. 
Gehring, Wes D. 10(4), 1983, 175-182. 
The Electric Horseman is an updated 
“*Capra’’ film with many parallels to the 
director’s films of the late 1930s and 
1940s and the variations necessary to 
make the film relevant for contemporary 
audiences. The influence of Capra films 
is evident in the film’s focus on a naive, 
country boy who takes on an exploitive 
system with the help of a cynical female 
character. Four photos. 


82. THE EMERGING SELF-POR- 
TRAIT: THE TELEVISION OF TELE- 
VISION. DeSousa, Michael A. 9(3), 
1981, 144-148. Television depictions of 
television reveal much about the relation- 
ship between the medium and its audi- 
ence. Television texts that examine this 
relationship can make viewers aware of 
the effects of the pervasiveness of televi- 
sion in American society. One illus. 


83. ENGLISH CLASSICS FOR COLD 
WAR AMERICA: MGM’s KIM (1950), 
IVANHOE (1952), AND JULIUS 
CAESAR (1953).. Lenihan, John H. 
20(3), 1992, 42-51. Three postwar adap- 
tations of English literary classics reflect 
the political environment of the Cold 
War era. Production materials and 
changes made to the original works 
reveal the political goals of the writers, 
directors, and producers who made the 
films. Whereas Kim emphasizes the Rus- 
sian threat to India as an anti- 
Communist metaphor, /vanhoe and 
Julius Caesar reveal a liberal slant in their 
focus on sympathetic characters wrongly 
accused of subversion. Three photos. 


84. THE EPIC WORLD OF AMER- 


ICAN GRAFFITI. Sodowsky, Alice, Ro- 
land Sodowsky, and Stephen Witte. 4(1), 
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1975, 47-55. Epic, mythic, and romantic 
structures are evident in American Graf- 
fiti. The city streets are a mythic, closed 
universe in which the epic hero, John 
Milner, epitomizes the social order. The 
character of Curt is the anti-hero who is 
moving beyond the film’s closed 
universe. Both characters engage in a 
quest for their own versions of the Holy 
Grail. Six photos. 


85. ETHNIC STEREOTYPES IN 
FLASH GORDON. Barshay, Robert. 
3(1), 1974, 15-30. The movie serial Flash 
Gordon and its two sequels were based 
on a comic strip by Alex Raymond. The 
reason for its continuing popularity is 
that it plays on an archetypal myth, using 
universally recognized stereotypical char- 
acters—Flash Gordon as the ultimate 
American superhero and Dale Arden as 
the virginal WASP. Fereign stereotypes 
are also discussed. Five photos. 


86. AN EVENT SOCIOLOGIQUE: 
CLOSE ENCOUNTERS. Fairchild, 
B.H., Jr. 6(4), 1978, 342-349. The audi- 
ence members who flocked to view Close 
Encounters of the Third Kind are com- 
pared to the fiim’s characters, who are 
compelled to seek out an encounter with 
aliens. The film countered its portrayal of 
suburban confusion and ennui with its 
characterization of a benevolent force 
“‘out there’’ which gives meaning and 
structure to life. The film’s climatic en- 
counter with aliens is similar to the cin- 
ematic experience. Three photos. 


87. EVERY WHICH WAY BUT LU- 
CID: THE CRITIQUE OF AUTHOR- 
ITY IN CLINT EASTWOOD’S 
POLICE MOVIES. Patterson, Eric. 
10(3), 1982, 92-104. In his police films, 
Eastwood’s characters rebel against an 
exploitive power structure that crushes in- 
dividual autonomy. Public officials, 
rather than criminals, are the targets of 
the films’ critique. Officials are depicted 
as irresponsible, selfish, and only in- 
terested in the Eastwood character as a 
means to an end. These films are fanta- 

-sies of an isolated individual’s rebellion 
and expression of rage and do not create 
a collective awareness of the effects of 
exploitive authority. Five photos. 


88. THE EXORCIST AND MULTI- 
CINEMA AESTHETICS. Willson, Rob- 
ert F., Jr. 3(2), 1974, 183-187. A review 
essay of The Exorcist laments not only 
the film’s flaws but also the manner in 
which its spectacle is diminished by the 
exhibition environment of the small the- 
atres of the multicinema. 


89. EXPRESSION ON ITS OWN 
TERMS: ALL THAT JAZZ. Telotte, 
J.P. 11(3), 1983, 104-113. Traditionally, 
movie musicals have focused on the need 
for self-expression and how this in- 
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dividual need can be integrated into the 
functioning of a group or society. Ail 
That Jazz examines how the self is 
“*termed,”’ depicting a world in which the 
undeniable desire for self-expression can- 
not be reconciled with the workings of 
society. The main character’s life is a 
show in which he attempts to resolve ten- 
sions within the self that formerly were 
worked out communally in public perfor- 
mance. Four photos. 


90. AN EXTRAORDINARY PIC- 
TURE: THE FILM CRITICISM OF 
ROBERT E. SHERWOOD. Hagemann, 
E.R. 1(2), 1972, 81-104. Film critic for 
Life magazine from 1921 to 1929, Sher- 
wood’s column, ‘‘The Silent Drama,’’ 
was a forerunner of modern film criti- 
cism. He later turned to writing stage 
plays and Hollywood screenplays. In- 
cludes appendix of his lists of annual best 
films, 1921-1928. Four photos. 


91. FACT, FANTASY, AND THE 
FILMS OF KEN RUSSELL. Phillips, 
Gene D. 5(3/4), 1976, 200-210. Ken Rus- 
sell discusses the mixture of reality and 
fantasy in his bio-pix (biographical films 
of artists’ lives). Four photos. 


92. THE FAILURE OF MOVIE IN- 
DUSTRY PUBLIC RELATIONS, 
1921-1934. Olasky, Marvin N. 12(4), 
1984/85, 163-170. Hollywood public 
relations campaigns between the Fatty 
Arbuckle scandal of 1921 and the 
establishment of the Production Code 
Administration in 1934 were attempts to 
avoid responding to public criticism. 
These attempts failed when the Legion of 
Decency spearheaded effective boycotts 
that forced the Motion Picture Producers 
and Distributors of America to replace 
the powerless Hays Office with a self- 
censorship organization with authority. 


93. THE FAMILY SPREE OF FILM 
NOIR. Leibman, Nina C. 16(4), 1989, 
168-184. Although considered by many 
critics to be absent from the film noir 
world, the family in its various forms is a 
motivating factor for the narrative in 
many films, including The Big Heat, 
Sorry, Wrong Number, and Gun Crazy. 
Film noir reinforces the postwar model 
of the nuclear famiiy as the only accep- 
table configuration through its depictions 
of the nuclear family as sanctuary from 
the cruel world. Characters who tran- 
sgress the restrictive boundaries of the 
family are punished and blamed for the 
tragedies their actions cause. Nine 
photos. 


94. FATHERS, SONS, AND BROTH- 
ERS: PATRIARCHY AND GUILT IN 
1980s AMERICAN CINEMA. Rattigan, 
Neil, and Thomas P. McManus. 20(1), 
1992, 15-23. Father-son relationships are 
prevalent in films of the 1980s and 1990s, 


pointing to a cultural preoccupation with 
the theme. Changing roles and percep- 
tions of patriarchy and masculinity are 
evident in films that emphasize familial 
relationships among males, such as Or- 
dinary People, Stand By Me, and Gleam- 
ing the Cube. Many films that do not 
focus on these relationships, such as The 
Rookie, use conflict between a father and 
a son as character motivation or as a 
subplot. Four photos. 


95. THE FEMALE GROTESQUE: 
GARGOYLES IN THE CATHEDRALS 
OF CINEMA. Kolbenschlag, M.C. 6(4), 
1978, 328-341. In films of the 1970s, the 
female grotesque is the predominant 
characterization of women. In films like 
Welcome to L.A. and Valentino, a male 
character is the normative center and his 
encounters with women highlight their 
freakish and oppressive nature. These 
negative characterizations of women re- 
flect conflicts caused by the changing 
roles of women in society and the emer- 
gence of women into traditionally male 
spheres. Julia and The Turning Point 
mark a positive change in the portrayal 
of women in films. Four photos. 


96. FEMBO: ALIENS’ INTENTIONS. 
Greenberg, Harvey R. 15(4), 1988, 
164-171. Aliens (1986) mirrors the con- 
servative climate of the 1980s, which is 
especially apparent when the sequel is 
compared to Alien (1979). In Aliens, 
women must become warriors to gain re- 
spect and survive and characters must 
never trust the ‘‘other’’ but always be 
ready to exterminate it. The film es- 
pouses racism, sexism, and a militaristic, 
paranoid patriotism. Four photos. 


97. FEMINISM, FANTASY AND 
VIOLENCE: AN INTERVIEW WITH 
STEPHANIE ROTHMAN. Williams, 
Tony. 9(2), 1981, 84-90. Writer-director 
Stephanie Rothman discusses feminist 
themes in her action and horror films of 
the 1960s and early 1970s. Three photos. 
**A Letter of Correction from Stephanie 
Rothman’’ (10(3), 1982, 137) clarifies er- 
rors in the published interview. 


98. FIFTY YEARS OF SNOW 
WHITE. Allan, Robin. 15(4), 1988, 
156-163. The first animated feature- 
length film, Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs, has remained popular since its 
release. Films and other traditions that 
influenced Disney’s interpretation of the 
tale are discussed as well as later films in- 
fluenced by Snow White. Strong charac- 
terization and visuals are crucial elements 
of Disney’s successful translation of oral 
storytelling to the screen. Six illus. 


99. FILM: A MATTER OF SURVI- 
VAL. Knight, Arthur. 1(4), 1972, 
327-331. The Third Annual University of 
Southern California Film Conference 
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held in January 1972 is discussed. The 
conference’s theme, survival, is consid- 
ered in relation to the industry’s revived 
status in the wake of the blockbuster suc- 
cess of The Godfather. Review essay. 


100. FILM ATTENDANCE: WHY 
COLLEGE STUDENTS CHOSE TO 
SEE THEIR MOST RECENT FILM. 
Austin, Bruce A. 9(1), 1981, 43-49. Film 
attendance habits of college students are 
examined through a questionnaire survey 
administered to students at a north- 
eastern university. The study explores the 
relationship between film attendance and 
other media use, the importance of film- 
going as a leisure activity, and the effect 
of 28 variables on film attendance. Three 
tables. 


101. THE ‘‘FILM BLANC’: SUGGES- 
TIONS FOR A VARIETY OF FANTA- 
SY, 1940-45. Valenti, Peter L. 6(4), 
1978, 294-304. A wartime trend of fanta- 
sy films is examined and the name ‘‘film 
blanc’’ is proposed for the trend. Such 
films minimized tensions resulting from 
social change by optimistically portraying 
a world in which benevolent forces guide 
progress. Here Comes Mr. Jordan, The 
Horn Blows at Midnight, Beyond 
Tomorrow, and Between Two Worlds 
are analyzed. Four photos. 


102. FILM CENSORSHIP AND PRO- 
GRESSIVE REFORM: THE NATION- 
AL BOARD OF CENSORSHIP OF 
MOTION PICTURES, 1909-1922. Fish- 
er, Robert. 4(2), 1975, 143-156. Founded 
by the People’s Institute of New York 
City, a reform organization, the National 
Board of Censorship of Motion Pictures 
(NBCMP) tried to upgrade the quality of 
motion picture content and theatre condi- 
tions. They adopted specific guidelines to 
censor *‘immoral’’ scenes from movies. 
Upon establishment of the Motion Pic- 
ture Producers and Distributors of Amer- 
ica in 1922 the NBCMP relinquished its 
censorship powers. Three photos. 


103. FILM CRITICISM AND THE 
MANNERIST ALTERNATIVE, OR 
PAULINE AND STANLEY AND 
RICHARD AND AGNES. Le Sueur, 
Marc A. 4(4), 1975, 326-333. Influential 
film critics such as Pauline Kael and 
Stanley Kauffman evaluate films using 
the classical synthesis principle, which 
values a coherent relationship between 
form and content. Critics applying this 
principle are not receptive to films that 
can be labeled Mannerist. Mannerist 
films are those that have a problematic 
relationship between form and content. 


104. FILM IN POST-COLONIAL ZIM- 
BABWE. Hungwe, Kedmon. 19(4), 1992, 
165-171. Since its independence in 1980, 
Zimbabwe has worked to establish a local 
film industry through several avenues. 


The government initially attracted Holly- 
wood productions to Zimbabwe, in- 
cluding King Solomon’s Mines and Cry 
Freedom. Local filmmakers, of which 
many gained experience working on these 
two films, have produced short and fea- 
ture-length films, although exhibition of 
local films is often limited. Currently, the 
major obstacle to an indigenous film in- 
dustry is financial. Three photos. 


105. THE FILM MUSICAL AND THE 
LEGACY OF SHOW BUSINESS. 
Shout, John D. 10(1), 1982, 23-26. Film 
musicals lend themselves legitimacy not 
only by employing elite art but also by 
revealing their links to earlier forms of 
popular entertainment. Two 1936 films, 
Show Boat and San Francisco, confirm 
the pedigree of the movie musical by in- 
voking the traditions of popular enter- 
tainment. Two photos. 


106. FILM NOIR: STYLE AND CON- 
TENT. Ewing, Dale E., Jr. 16(2), 1988, 
60-69. The ‘‘style-is-content’’ view of 
film noir is critiqued to demonstrate the 
manner in which style and content work 
together in film noir. An interpretative 
method in which meaning emerges from 
the relationship between style and con- 
tent is proposed. A film’s plot reveals 
whether it is truly film noir: If the hero 
suffers and learns a positive lesson, then 
the film is not noir. Six photos. 


107. THE FILMS OF D.W. GRIFFITH: 
A STYLE FOR THE TIMES. Casty, 
Alan. 1(2), 1972, 66-79. In his early 
work, Griffith constructed a language of 
filmmaking. Melodrama and a clear-cut 
morality are produced in Griffith’s films 
through effective cross-cutting. Despite 
his innovations, Griffith is accused of a 
boring repetition of these techniques in 
his later films. Four photos. 

108. FILMS OF THE NUCLEAR AGE. 
Caputi, Jane. 16(3), 1988, 100-107. _ 
Post-1950s films that explore the psycho- 
logical influence of living under the 


threat of nuclear annihilation are exam- 
ined. Night of the Living Dead, River’s 
Edge. and Return of the Living Dead re- 
veal the emotional numbing characteristic 
of the ‘‘nuclear mind.’’ Unlike 1950s 
films, these movies do not resolve the 
threat of annihilation or celebrate nuclear 
technology but critique the psychological 
effects of living in the nuclear age. Six 
photos. 


109. FINDING AN AUDIENCE: SULLI- 
VAN’S TRAVELS. Wineapple, Brenda. 
11(4), 1984, 152-157. Sullivan’s Travels 
is an examination of the social function 
of popular film. The circular structure 
of the film and the linking of the lead 
character, a film director, with film au- 
diences symbolizes the creation of cul- 
tural unity through the communal act of 
making and viewing films. Six photos. 


110. THE FIRST MOTION PICTURE 
AUDIENCES. Jowett, Garth S. 3(1), 
1974, 39-54. Recreation and entertain- 
ment at the turn of the century and the 
socioeconomic status of early film audi- 
ences are examined. A cultural need was 
filled by the rise of the movies as family 
entertainment. Four photos. 


111. THE FIRST SCREEN KISS AND 
“‘THE CRY OF CENSORSHIP.” Deng- 
ler, Ralph, S.J. 7(3), 1979, 267-272. Due 
to Terry Ramsaye’s observations in A 
Million and One Nights in Hollywood, 
the 1896 film The Kiss is generally be- 
lieved to have inspired a call for censor- 
ship. A study of primary resources from 
1896 reveals that no such outcry occurred. 
One photo. 


112. FLOW, GENRE, AND THE TEL- 
EVISION TEXT. Waller, Gregory A. 
16(1), 1988, 6-11. An overview of work 
in television studies is presented, with an 
emphasis on genre study and Raymond 
Williams’ concept of ‘‘flow.’’ Analyzing 
television in terms of flow involves look- 
ing at how texts work together within an 
ever-changing and continuous schedule. 
Examining television from a genre studies 
approach consists of placing a specific 
text within a generic context that may ex- 
tend outside of the medium of television 
to film, popular fiction, and other enter- 
tainment forms. 


113. THE FLYING NUN AND POST- 
VATICAN II CATHOLICISM. Wolff, 
Rick. 19(2), 1991, 72-80. The conflict 
within American Catholicism resulting 
from Vatican II (1962-1965) is evident in 
the clash of modern and traditional atti- 
tudes depicted on The Flying Nun. The 
series, which aired from 1967 to 1970, fo- 
cuses on a young nun who leads a mod- 
ern lifestyle that often alarms her tradi- 
tional Reverend Mother and disrupts 
convent life. The contradictory attitudes 
toward the Church’s role in the world 


held by the young Sister Bertrille and the 
older Reverend Mother mirrored contem- 
porary differences within the American 
Catholic Church. 


114. FOR JEAN ARTHUR: IN AP- 
PRECIATION. Wolfe, Ralph Haven. 
17(1), 1989, 24-26. A personal remem- 
brance of encounters with Jean Arthur 
and her work is presented to commemo- 
rate the Doctor of Performing Acts de- 
gree conferred upon the actress by Bowl- 
ing Green State University. One photo. 


115. FORTY-SECOND STREET NEW 
DEAL: SOME THOUGHTS ABOUT 
EARLY FILM MUSICALS. Hodgkin- 
son, Anthony W. 4(1), 1975, 33-46. 
Pre-1933 film musicals, basically operet- 
tas, were too old-fashioned to suit the 
modern tastes of post-Depression Amer- 
icans. Forty-Second Street, Footlight 
Parade, and Gold Diggers of 1933 were 
the first of a wave of truly American film 
musicals. Four photos. 


116. FRED ALLEN AND HOLLY- 
WOOD. Havig, Alan. 7(3), 1979, 
273-291. The relationship between the 
film and radio industries from 1935 to 
1952 is examined through analysis of 
Fred Allen’s Hollywood career. Allen’s 
caustic observations as an outsider in 
Hollywood are also presented. Three 
photos. 


117. FRED ZINNEMANN: AN INTER- 
VIEW. Phillips, Gene D. 7(1), 1978, 
56-66. The veteran director discusses his 
early career and his films The Nun’s 
Story and Julia. Four photos. 


118. FROM EXPRESSIONISM TO 
FILM NOIR: OTTO PREMINGER’S 
WHERE THE SIDEWALK ENDS. 
Wegner, Hart. 11(2), 1983, 56-65. Three 
Preminger films starring Dana Andrews, 
Laura, Fallen Angel, and Where the 
Sidewalk Ends, are examined. The influ- 
ence of Preminger’s European back- 
ground, especially in German Expression- 
ism, is evident in these films noir. The 
overarching theme of the three films is 
the internal conflict and interactions with 
fate of the main character played by An- 
drews. Five photos. 


119. FROM PRINCE TO FOOL: AN 
INTERVIEW WITH ROBERT 
DOWNEY. Barrett, Gerald. 4(3), 1975, 
258-267. The director of Greaser’s 
Palace, Compliments to the World, and 
other films gives his views on the film in- 
dustry and movie critics. Three photos. 


120. FRONT OFFICE, BOX OFFICE, 
AND ARTISTIC FREEDOM: AN AS- 
PECT OF THE FILM INDUSTRY 
1945-1969. Pryluck, Calvin. 3(4), 1974, 
294-305. Although the demise of the ear- 
ly industry-moguls-Big Studio days 
brought more artistic freedom, film- 
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makers are still limited by institutional 
constraints. Before the divorcement pro- 
ceedings that ordered studios to divest 
themselves of their exhibition monopo- 
lies, a film’s content could be repetitious, 
especially with block-booking in effect. 
Since the film studios have given up ex- 
hibition monopolies, artistic freedom is 
still hampered because of fluctuating and 
unpredictable audience tastes. Three 
photos. 


121. GANGSTERS, VAMPIRES, AND 
J.A.P.’S: THE JEW SURFACES IN 
AMERICAN MOVIES. Erens, Patricia. 
4(3), 1975, 208-222. Since 1970, the 
Jewish image on film has changed from 
the old sentimental stereotype. Barbra 
Streisand is credited with immensely in- 
fluencing the emergence of the ‘‘natural’’ 
Jew in movies. Many male Jewish char- 
acters are gangsters, reflecting an identifi- 
cation with a group of social outcasts. 
Four photos. 


122. GENRE AND TECHNOLOGY IN 
1909. Crafton, Donald. 13(4), 1986, 
166-170. The production and exhibition 
history of Emile Cohl’s 1909 film Clair 
de lune espagnol is presented along with 
an analysis of the relationship between 
technology and genre in the film. The 
earliest known use of a matte process 
that combined live action and animation 
in the same shot, the film incorporates 
aspects of many filmic and non-cinematic 
sources. Technology is used to adapt pre- 
cinematic forms to film; thus the text 
employs a mixture of generic codes. Six 
illus. 

123. GENRE AND THE WRITERLY 
TEXT. Eberwein, Robert T. 13(2), 1985, 
62-68. As defined by Roland Barthes, the 
writerly text is constructed through the 
process of ‘‘reading,’’ thus the viewer 
participates in ‘‘writing’’ the text. 
Gremlins, Paris, Texas, and Birdy are 
analyzed as writerly texts that do not 
conform to any one genre but utilize 
elements of many genres, thus necessitat- 
ing an active reading. This use of genre is 
examined in relation to John Cawelti’s 
predictions about the evolution of tradi- 
tional genres in the late twentieth cen- 
tury. Three illus. 


124. GETTING STUCK IN AMERICA: 
TWO INTERRUPTED JOURNEYS. 
Smith, Julian. 5(2), 1976, 95-108. The 
motifs of freedom and mobility versus 
stability in Lilies of the Field and The 
Texas Chainsaw Massacre are discussed 
as part of a study on the automobile as 
icon in films. Four photos. 


125. AGOD WHO PLAYS IT BY 
EAR: FIVE METAPHORS FOR GOD 
IN RECENT FILMS. Greeley, Andrew. 
19(2), 1991, 67-71. In five recent films, 
God is depicted as attractive, loving, and 
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supportive and personified by actors such 
as George Burns, Audrey Hepburn, and 
Danny Aiello. This characterization of 
God, which is present in Oh, God!, All 
That Jazz, Always, Mr. Destiny, and 
Jacob’s Ladder, is consistent with that of 
the Hebrew prophets and quite different 
from the image of God preached by in- 
stitutionalized religion. Four photes. 


126. THE GODFATHER: META- 
PHOR AND MICROCOSM. Latimer, 
Jonathan P. 2(2), 1973, 204-208. The 
Aspects of Contemporary Film panel at 
the Modern Language Association con- 
ference, December 27-30, 1972 is dis- 
cussed. Review essay. 


127. GODFATHER SAGA: THE 
DEATH OF THE FAMILY. Yates, 
John. 4(2), 1975, 157-163. The God- 
Sather series is a portrait of one 
American family in transition. The God- 
Sather depicts how the traditional family 
functioned and was based on the subser- 
vience of women to men. In The God- 
Sather, Part II, changes in the family are 
evident in the refusal of the women to 
adhere to their traditional roles. Three 
photos. 


128. GODZILLA TO LATITUDE 
ZERO: THE CYCLE OF THE TECH- 
NOLOGICAL MONSTER. Wharton, 
Lawrence. 3(1), 1974, 31-38. The signifi- 
cance of technological progress in Japa- 
nese monster movies of the 1950s and 
1960s produced by Inoshiro Honda is dis- 
cussed and a filmography is included. 
Three photos. 


129. GONE WITH THE WIND AND 
THE GRAPES OF WRATH AS 
HOLLYWOOD HISTORIES OF THE 
DEPRESSION. Pauly, Thomas H. 3(3), 
1974, 202-218. Released within weeks of 
each other, Gone With The Wind was a 
bigger box-office success than the critical- 
ly acclaimed The Grapes of Wrath. Both 
movies, however, dealt with the problems 
of economic disaster and social unrest in 
similar ways. Six photos. 


130. “GOOD EVENING, HERE’S 
WHAT’S HAPPENING .. .’”’: THE 
ROOTS OF LOCAL TELEVISION 
NEWS. Rose, Brian. 7(2), 1979, 168-180. 
Responding to contemporary negative 
criticisms of local television news pro- 
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grams, a proposal that such shows belong 
to their own genre with little connection 
to traditional journalism is presented. 
The history and influences of local televi- 
sion news are examined. Six photos. 


131. ‘A GOOD TRAVESTY UPON 
THE SUFFRAGETTE MOVEMENT”: 
WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE FILMS AS 
GENRE. Norden, Martin F. 13(4), 1986, 
171-177. In pre-World War I films, suf- 
fragettes were initially mocked and belit- 
tled thus motivating suffrage organiza- 
tions to make their own films. As the 
suffrage movement gained momentum 
and authority, the film industry revised 
its images of feminists, but ambivalence 
toward them was still evident. Although 
women’s rights were rarely addressed in 
films after the war began, suffrage films 
of the pre-war era helped set the stage for 
the passage of the suffrage amendment in 
1920. One illus. 


132. GOODBYE TO THE ‘“‘GREAS- 
ER”: MEXICO, THE MPPDA, AND 
DEROGATORY FILMS, 1922-1926. 
Delpar, Helen. 12(1), 1984, 34-41. In 
1922, the Mexican government imposed a 
ban on American companies that pro- 
duced or distributed films with deroga- 
tory depictions of Mexico or its people. 
Will Hays and the Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers and Distributors of America (MP- 
PDA) negotiated an agreement with 
Mexico that promised industry self-regu- 
lation and Mexican censorship of Amer- 
ican films. Although the agreement did 
not totally rid American movies of Mex- 
ican stereotypes, it did virtually abolish 
the formerly ubiquitous ‘‘greaser’’ char- 
acter. Three photos. 


133. THE GREAT NORTHFIELD MIN- 
NESOTA RAID AND THE CINEMAT- 
IC LEGEND OF JESSE JAMES. 
Graham, Don 6(1), 1977, 77-85. Using 
Jesse James as its main point of refer- 
ence, The Great Northfield Minnesota 
Raid examines the process of Hollywood 
mythmaking and debunks Jesse James as 
an outlaw hero. Three photos. 


134. GROUCHO AND ADOLF; OR, 
THE SUMMER OF 1941. Stone, Ed- 
ward. 2(3), 1973, 219-229. Adolf Hitler’s 
small, square moustache angered mem- 
bers of the U.S. Armed Forces because it 
was an evil imitation of an established 
comic convention utilized by Groucho 
Marx, Charlie Chaplin, Oliver Hardy, 
and others. Five photos. 


135. GUNSMOKE: TWENTY-YEAR 
VIDEOGRAPHY—PART I. Fredrik- 
sson, Kristine. 12(1), 1984, 16-33. A 
multi-part videography of Gunsmoke be- 
gins with a historical overview of the 
series and a listing of the first three years. 
Originally a radio show that began in 
April 1952, Gunsmoke premiered on tel- 


evision in September 1955 and ended, 
after twenty seasons, in 1975. The vide- 
ography includes original air date, title, 
director, writers, guest stars, and synopsis 
for the 1955-56 to 1957-58 seasons. Sub- 
sequent segments of the listing are in- 
dexed in the videography section of this 
issue. Six photos. 


136. GYPSIES, CHILDREN, AND 
CRIMINALS: ANTI-AUTHORITY 
THEMES IN EARLY BRITISH SI- 
LENT FILM. Sobchack, Thomas. 17(1), 
1989, 15-19. In pre-World War I British 
films, attacks on authority figures, such 
as parents, members of the upper classes, 
and police officers, are prevalent. The 
film audiences of the era were composed 
primarily of people from the lower 
classes who enjoyed vicariously rebelling 
against those in power. In these films, 
children, tramps, gypsies, and criminals 
get the better of authority figures and 
escape unpunished. 


137. THE ‘HAMLET COMPLEX” OR, 
PERFORMANCE IN THE PERSON- 
ALITY-PROFILE DOCUMENTARY. 
Van Wert, William F. 3(3), 1974, 
257-263. When viewing a documentary 
about a star, the audience believes that 
the star is acting naturally, not perform- 
ing. The author examines this problem of 
deception in Lonely Boy (about Paul 
Anka), Gimme Shelter (about the Rolling 
Stones), and other documentaries. Three 
photos. 


138. HAYWIRE IN HOLLYWOOD: 
GIRLHOOD MEMORIES BY MOVIE- 
LAND DAUGHTERS. Babener, Liahna. 
16(4), 1989, 138-147. Books about their 
mothers by the daughters of Joan 
Crawford, Margaret Sullavan, and Bette 
Davis reveal the personal costs of big- 
screen success. The destructive results of 
the inability to separate Hollywood illu- 
sion from the reality of raising children is 
chronicled in Mommie Dearest, Haywire, 
and My Mother’s Keeper. By writing 
these memoirs, Christina Crawford, 
Brooke Hayward, and Barbara Davis 
Hyman demonstrate that they have over- 
come, to some extent, their sad child- 
hoods. Five photos. 


139. THE HERO AS PASTICHE: 
MYTH, MALE FANTASY, AND SIM- 
ULACRA IN MAD MAX AND THE 
ROAD WARRIOR. Sharrett, Christo- 
pher. 13(2), 1985, 80-91. Mad Max and 
The Road Warrior are examinations of 
the use of mythic elements in art and 
popular culture, particularly in construc- 
tions of the mythic hero. In the films, 
postmodern aesthetics, primarily the use 
of the conventions of various genres, are 
used to comment on the intellectual and 
spiritual ‘‘wasteland’’ of contemporary 
society. Five photos. 


140. HIGH CONCEPT, SMALL 
SCREEN: REPERCEIVING THE IN- 
DUSTRIAL AND STYLISTIC ORI- 
GINS OF THE AMERICAN MADE- 
FOR-TV MOVIE. Edgerton, Gary. 
19(3), 1991, 114-127. Erroneously char- 
acterized by most scholars as second-class 
products of the film industry, made-for- 
TV movies are actually high-budget pro- 
ductions made by network television 
producers using televisual style and high- 
concept subject matter. The first made- 
for-TV movie aired in October 1964 and 
the form came of age in the 1970s. The 
critically-acclaimed 1970 My Sweet Char- 
lie is discussed. Four photos and three 
tables. 


141. HIGH SIERRA—SWAN SONG 
FOR AN ERA. Alley, Kenneth D. 
5(3/4), 1976, 248-262. High Sierra, 
released in 1941, marks the decline of the 
gangster as a significant and fascinating 
character in American culture and in 
Hollywood films. Roy Earle, Humphrey 
Bogart’s character, is the idealized and 
sympathetic hero of the film, which is a 
tragedy in the classical sense. Three 
photos. 


142. HISTORICAL TRENDS IN THE 
CRITICISM OF THE NEWSREEL 
AND TELEVISION NEWS, 1930-1955. 
Mould, David H. 12(3), 1984, 118-126. 
The similarities shared by early television 
news and the motion picture newsreel 
and the criticisms aimed at both formats 
are discussed. Many of the people who 
produced newsreels went on to work in 
television news and the elements of 
newsreel style, structure, and content are 
evident in early television news. 
Criticisms of the newsreel’s ability to in- 
fluence opinion and structure ‘‘reality’’ 
and its function as entertainment were 
also leveled against television news in its 
early stages. 


143. HITCHCOCK’S FORGOTTEN 
FILMS: THE TWENTY TELEPLAYS. 
Phillips, Gene D. 10(2), 1982, 73-76. The 
twenty teleplays that Hitchcock personal- 
ly directed for his television series, Alfred 
Hitchcock Presents, share situations, 
themes, and featured actors with his 
theatrical films. In addition, Hitchcock’s 
work on the series influenced the making 
of Psycho, especially in his use of his 
crew of television technicians to film it. 
Two photos. 


144. HOLD IT! WOMEN IN TELEVi- 
SION ADVENTURE SERIES. Higashi, 
Sumiko. 8(3), 1980, 26-37. The title se- 
quences and episodes of four action/ 
adventure series starring women are 
examined. While portraying characters 
written according to the conventions for 
male roles, women in action series are 
simultaneously required to display their 
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bodies and abide by social norms of fem- 
ininity in order to function as sexual 
spectacle. Four photos. 


145. HOLLYWOOD AND THE 
AMERICAN HEARTLAND: CELEB- 
RITIES, FANS, AND THE MYTH OF 
SUCCESS IN THE 1920s. Havig, Alan. 
14(4), 1987, 167-175. By 1920, the 
Hollywood film industry had become a 
symbol for the instant and easy fulfill- 
ment of the American dream, especially 
to young people. Goodman Askowitz in 
his Kansas City Post ‘‘Movie Man’’ col- 
umn and Harry Leon Wilson in his novel 
Merton of the Movies warned aspiring 
stars of the perils of pursuing their 
dreams of success in Hollywood. Two 
photos. 


146. HOLLYWOOD AND WORLD 
WAR I, 1914-1918. Lyons, Timothy J. 
1(1), 1972, 15-30. The effect that movies 
had in initiating American involvement in 
World War I is discussed. Although 
many films were overtly neutralist in 
viewpoint, they subliminally presented a 
romantic view of war. The formation of 
the Committee on Public Information 
and its enlistment of stars and directors 
to aid the war cause is examined. The so- 
cializing influence the movie industry can 
have on Americans is explored. Three 
photos. 


147. THE HOLLYWOOD ARAB: 
1984-1986. Shaheen, Jack G. 14(4), 1987, 
148-157. Hollywood films of the 
mid-1980s employ derogatory stereotypes 
of Arabs that depict them as greedy, bar- 
baric, extremely wealthy, and sexually 
uncontrolled. Of the twenty-one films 
from 1984, 1985, and 1986 discussed, on- 
ly three contained balanced portrayals of 
Arabs. The perpetuation of villainous 
caricatures of Arabs in Hollywood films 
should give way to complex and human 
representations. Eight photos. 


148. HOLLYWOOD AT WAR: THE 
AMERICAN MOTION PICTURE AND 
WORLD WAR II, 1939-1945. McClure, 
Arthur F. 1(2), 1972, 122-35. War 
movies made during World War II at- 
tempted to establish the objectives of the 
war and how to achieve them. They 
functioned to depict a unity of purpose 
and why sacrifices were necessary. They 
also motivated and encouraged stateside 
audiences to do their part for the war ef- 
fort. Three photos. 


149. HOLLYWOOD DISCOVERS 
APARTHEID: THE DEPICTION OF 
WHITE SOUTH AFRICANS IN RE- 
CENT AMERICAN FILMS. Jowett, 
Garth S. 19(4), 1992, 172-179. In the late 
1980s, Hollywood films began using the 
white South African as a stereotypical vil- 
lain. An examination of A World Apart, 
A Dry White Season, and Lethal Wea- 
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pon 2 reveals common themes in the vili- 
fication of white South Africans. In the 
films, links are made between Nazis and 
Afrikaners, police are portrayed as brutal 
and sadistic, and characterizations of 
Afrikaners are usually simplistic and cen- 
tered on the characters’ racism. Three 
photos. 


150. HOLLYWOOD EXILE: AN IN- 
TERVIEW WITH JOSEPH LOSEY. 
Phillips, Gene D. 5(1), 1976, 29-36. Jo- 
seph Losey, director of King and Coun- 
try and The Go-Between, discusses his 
films and the difficulties of finding finan- 


cial backing for independent productions. 


Three photos. 

151. HOLLYWOOD FILMMAKING 
AND REPUTATION BUILDING: 
HITCHCOCK’S THE BIRDS. Kapsis, 
Robert E. 15(1), 1987, 4-15. Alfred 
Hitchcock’s role in shaping his public im- 
age is discussed, and The Birds is exam- 
ined as a case study. After 1960, the 
director wanted to maintain his populari- 
ty with general audiences while simulta- 
neously building a reputation as an artist 
with highbrow critics. The process 
through which Hitchcock pursued this 
goal is most evident in the making and 
marketing of the 1963 film The Birds. Six 
photos. 


152. HOLLYWOOD’S COLD WAR. 
Shain, Russell E. 3(4), 1974, 334-350. 
The House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee’s coercion of Hollywood into pro- 
ducing films about the Cold War during 
the 1950s is chronicled. Blacklisting ‘‘un- 
American’’ directors and stars provided 
government intervention in the film in- 
dustry. Communism became America’s 
worst public enemy and was portrayed in 
movies as such. Due to federal govern- 
mental assistance in Cold War films, the 
professional spybuster became a familiar 
face in films of this era. Four photos. 


153. HOLLYWOOD’S GOOD NEIGH- 
BOR POLICY: THE LATIN IMAGE 
IN AMERICAN FILM, 1939-1946. 
Woll, Allen L. 3(4), 1974, 278-293. Dur- 
ing the early days of the film industry, 
Latin Americans were inevitably pictured 
as unscrupulous ‘‘greasers.’’ With the 
threat of war with Germany, the United 
States needed a good neighbor policy 
with Central and South America. The of- 
fice of Inter-American Affairs was cre- 
ated to insure proper portrayals, and dur- 
ing the 1940s Hollywood concentrated on 
Latin American productions. Four 
photos. 


154. HOLLYWOOD’S ROMANCE OF 
FOREIGN POLICY: AMERICAN G.Ls 
AND THE CONQUEST OF THE GER- 
MAN FRAULEIN. Schmundt-Thomas, 
Georg. 19(4), 1992, 187-197. In A 
Foreign Affair, The Big Lift, and 
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Fraulein, stories of romance between 
American G.I.s and German women are 
allegories of political relations between 
the United States and Germany. In these 
films, the United States and Germany are 
gendered as male and female, and foreign 
policy is characterized as a war betvveen 
the sexes. The United States’ shifi from 
an isolationist position in pre-war foreign 
policy to post-war interventionism is evi- 
dent in these films. Three photos. 

155. HOME SWEET MOVIES: FROM 
TARA TO OZ AND HOME AGAIN. 
Selcer, Richard F. 18(2), 1990, 52-63. 
The enduring appeal of both Gone With 
the Wind and The Wizard of Oz stems 
from the films’ representations of the 
American myth of home. The themes of 
the importance of home and the fear of 
the loss of one’s home dramatized in the 
films resonated with audiences of 1939 
who had recently experienced tlie Depres- 
sion’s threat to American home-centered 
family life. The films’ popularity with 
later audiences can be attributed to the 
persistence of the American myth of 
home and the continued difficulty of at- 
taining a secure home of one’s own. 
Eight photos. 


156. THE HORROR MYTHOS AND 
VAL LEWTON’S JSLE OF THE 
DEAD. Telotte, J.P. 10(3), 1982, 
119-129. Val Lewton’s horror films 
utilize and transform the horror mythos. 
Unlike most horror films, which warn of 
external threats, Lewton’s work places 
the threat within his characters who are 
either very superstitious or overly ra- 
tional. In Isle of the Dead, classical 
mythic thought, valued by Lewton, is 
shown to have deteriorated into the ex- 
tremes of superstition and rationalism. 
The film ends with a rejuvenation of the 
Western mythic heritage within the 
characters’ lives. Four photos. 


157. THE HOT-STOVE LEAGUE OF 
FILM AND VIDEO: THE UNITED 
STATES FILM AND VIDEO FESTI- 
VAL, JANUARY 22-31, PARK CITY, 
UTAH. Sobchack, Tom. 10(1), 1982, 
37-41. The United States Film and Video 
Festival, which showcases the work of in- 
dependent film and video directors, is 
discussed. Review essay. 

158. HOW HOWARD HAWKS 
BROUGHT BABY UP: AN APOLO- 
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GIA FOR THE STUDIO SYSTEM. 
Jewell, Richard B. 11(4), 1984, 158-165. 
A reevaluation of the image of the studio 
system as a rigid assembly-line factory for 
making films is necessary. The produc- 
tion histories for individual films should 
be studied in order to understand how 
each studio really functioned and how 
certain directors were able to develop 
their own filmmaking styles. The process 
of making Bringing Up Baby is recon- 
structed from files in the RKO archives 
and examined as a test case. Four 
photos. 


159. HOWARD HUGHES AND HIS 
WESTERN: THE MAVERICK AND 
THE OUTLAW. Pauly, Thomas H. 
6(4), 1978, 350-368. The Outlaw’s pro- 
duction, censorship battles, and publicity 
campaign are recounted, and the film’s 
deviance from the conventions of the 
Western genre are examined. Four 
photos. 


160. THE HUMAN VOICE AND THE 
SILENT CINEMA. Berg, Charles M. 
4(2), 1975, 165-177. Early attempts at 
combining voices with silent movies, in- 
cluding the use of narrators, voices 
behind the screen, and singers, are 
discussed. Success with these accom- 
paniments was limited and instrumental 
music eventually became popular. One 
photo. 


161. IDEOLOGY AND FILM RHETO- 
RIC: THREE DOCUMENTARIES OF 
THE NEW DEAL ERA. Rollins, Peter 
C. 5(2), 1976, 126-145. Land of Cotton, 
Native Land, and The River are all 
documentaries about New Deal politics 
of the 1930s. However, their visicns dif- 
fer radically according to the political 
stance of their respective directors (Louis 
de Rochemont, Pare Lorentz, and Leo 
Hurwitz). Three photos. 


162. “IF 1 COULD WALK THAT 
WAY, I WOULDN’T NEED THE 
TALCUM POWDER’”’: WORD PLAY 
HUMOR IN M*A*S*H. Sawyer, Cor- 
rine Holt. 11(1), 1983, 42-52. Approx- 
imately 75 percent of the humor on 
M*A*S*H depends upon word play of 
some type. A taxonomy and an analysis 
of the prominent types of word play used 
in the series are presented. Unlike some 
situation comedies that feature word 


play, the humorous remarks in 
M*A*S*H are inventive and are well- 
suited to the characters who utter them. 
Three photos. 


163. IF YOU CAN’T GET ’EM INTO 
THE TENT, YOU’LL NEVER HAVE 
A CIRCUS: AN INTERVIEW WITH 
LEN HILL. Auster, Albert. 8(4), 1981, 
10-17. Former ABC-TV vice president in 
charge of made-for-TV movies and in- 
dependent producer Len Hill discusses 
the increased popularity, production, and 
content of made-for-TV movies. Five 
photos. 


164. ILL MET BY MOONLIGHT: 
REINHARDT’S A MIDSUMMER 
NIGHT’S DREAM AND MUSICAL 
SCREWBALL COMEDY. Willson, 
Robert F., Jr. 5(3/4), 1976, 185-196. The 
problems surrounding a Hollywood pro- 
duction of a Shakespeare play are re- 
counted. Similarities of A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream and screwball comedy of 
the mid-1930s are examined. Film ver- 
sions of other Shakespearean plays are 
briefly mentioned. Three photos. 


165. THE IMPACT OF GRIFFITH’S 
BIRTH OF A NATION ON THE MOD- 
ERN KU KLUX KLAN. Simcovitch, 
Maxim. 1(1), 1972, 45-54. William Jo- 
seph Simmons, Imperial Wizard of the 
revived KKK (1915), is quoted on the 
positive reinforcement unintentionally 
provided by The Birth of a Nation. Many 
KKK chapters used the film specifically 
for recruiting, and its influence is still 

felt. Two photos. 


166. IN SEARCH OF SPOCK: A PSY- 
CHOANALYTIC INQUIRY. Green- 
berg, Harvey R. 12(2), 1984, 52-65. Star 
Trek’s Spock embodies adolescent qual- 
ities and dilemmas. His struggle to con- 
trol his emotions, his relationships with 
members of the opposite sex and his par- 
ents, and his search for identity mirror 
the experiences of puberty and encourage 
young viewers to identity with him. Five 
photos. 


167. INGRID FROM LORRAINE TO 
STROMBOLI: ANALYZING THE 
PUBLIC’S PERCEPTION OF A FILM 
STAR. Damico, James. 4(1), 1975, 2-19. 
The scandal caused by Ingrid Bergman’s 
affair with Roberto Rossellini is re- 
counted. The elements that fuse together 
to form an audience’s idea of a star’s 
personality, on- and off-screen, are dis- 
cussed. Four photos. 

168. INNOCENCE PRESERVED OR 
AUDIE MURPHY DIED FOR YOUR 
SINS, AMERICA. Smith, Julian. 1(4), 
1972, 254-267. Audie Murphy’s rise to 
stardom caused by his success in World 
War II is discussed. Murphy stood for 
grass roots militarism in his films and is 
still a hero. Three photos. _ 


169. INSTANT MOVIES: THE SHORT 
UNHAPPY LIFE OF WILLIAM SAR- 
GENT’S ELECTRONOVISION (1964- 
65). Leff, Leonard J. 9(1), 1981, 20-29. 
Using a process of electronic filmmaking, 
Electronovision, Inc. produced three 
films or ‘‘instant movies’’ before its de- 
mise. The production, distribution, and 
reception of the three films—Hamlet, 
The T-A-M-I Show, and Harlow—are 
discussed. Although intermittent, the 
production of ‘‘instant movies’’ con- 
tinued beyond Electronovision, with 
Giida Live as a contemporary example. 
Four photos. 


170. INTERVIEW WITH JULES 
WHITE. Schmidt, Richard. 6(1), 1977, 
33-46. Jules White discusses his work as 
head of Columbia Pictures’ short subject 
unit, D.W. Griffith, Harry Cohn, and 
the Three Stooges. Three photos. 


171. AN INTERVIEW WITH KARL 
STRUSS. Eyman, Scott. 4(4), 1975, 
307-325. The cameraman discusses his 
early work. Seven photos. 


172. INTERVIEW WITH TELEVI- 
SION PRODUCER ROD AMATEAU 
OF DUKES OF HAZZARD. Hamamo- 
to, Darrell Y. 9(4), 1982, 166-170. Rod 
Amateau discusses the television audience 
and his work on situation comedies such 
as The George Burns and Gracie Allen 
Show and Dobie Gillis. Two photos. 


173. INTRODUCTION: CELLULOID 
AND PSYCHE. Greenberg, Harvey 
Roy. 18(1), 1990, 3-5. A brief historical 
overview of psychoanalytic film criticism 
introduces this special issue on psycho- 
analysis and cinema. 


174. INTRODUCTION: CLIO BECK- 
ONS US TO THE LOOKING GLASS. 
Gary Edgerton. 17(2), 1989, 43-45. His- 
torical analysis of the role of television in 
American culture, a necessary yet neglect- 
ed area of study, is the theme of this spe- 
cial issue on television history. An over- 
view of the essays in this issue is pre- 
sented. 


175. INTRODUCTION—SPECIAL IS- 
SUE ON GENRE STUDIES. Edgerton, 
Gary R. 13(2), 1985, 53-54. Genre studies 
has been challenged and contributed to 
by new critical theories such as semiology 
and phenomenology. Changes in genre 
studies since 1970 include an increased at- 
tention to the influence of time and his- 
tory and the processes of communication 
between producers and audiences. An 
overview of the issue’s articles is pre- 
sented. 


176. INTRODUCTION—SPECIAL 
ISSUE ON GENRE STUDIES III. Ed- 
gerton, Gary R. 13(4), 1986, 164-165. 
The issue’s articles are briefly discussed. — 
The small number of essays about televi- 
sion submitted for the special issues on 


— 


genre is indicative of the need for more 
critical and scholarly attention to televi- 
sion genres. 


177. INTRODUCTION: TELEVISION 
STUDIES AND CULTURE. Edgerton, 
Gary. 16(1), 1988, 3-5. Television 
studies, which focuses on history, theory, 
criticism, and aesthetics, is growing and 
gaining acceptance as an interdisciplinary 
field of study within the liberal arts. An 
overview of the issue’s essays is 
presented. 


178. INTRODUCTION: THE CATHO- 
LIC IMAGINATION IN POPULAR 
FILM AND TELEVISION. Shafer, In- 
grid. 19(2), 1991, 50-57. The ‘‘Catholic 
imagination,’’ which believes God is pres- 
ent in the world, is identified as the over- 
riding slant of the essays in this special 
issue focusing on what popular film and 
television reveal about contemporary re- 
ligious experiences. 


179. INTRODUCTION: THE INTER- 
NATIONAL AGENDA IN POPULAR 
FILM AND TELEVISION. Edgerton, 
Gary. 19(4), 1992, 146-147. Since World 
War II, American popular culture has 
reached an international audience. The 
globalization of popular culture has in- 
fluenced how the world views the United 
States and how Americans perceive other 
nations and cultures. Each article in this 
special issue addresses, in some way, na- 
tional, racial, and ethnic representations 
in film and television. 


180. INTRODUCTION: THE “‘SI- 
LENT”’’ CINEMA. Sobchack, Vivian. 
15(3), 1987, 101. A renewed interest in 
silent film, influenced in part by the na- 
tional broadcast of the thirteen-part Hol- 
lywood, makes a special issue on the sub- 
ject timely. The issue’s articles are briefly 
discussed. 


181. INVENTION AND DEATH: THE 
COMMODITIES OF MEDIA IN ROB- 
ERT ALTMAN’S NASHVILLE. Self, 
Robert T. 5(3/4), 1976, 273-288. Robert 
Altman conveys the paradoxes of modern 
life in his films. In Nashville, he deals at 
length with the reality of death and the 
media representation of death as contra- 
dictory forces in our society. Two 
photos. 


182. THE INVISIBLE ARTIST: 
LORNE MICHAELS, THE TELEVI- 
SION COMEDY WRITER IN CON- 
TRASTING PRODUCTION ENVI- 
RONMENTS. Plasketes, George M. 
16(1). 1988, 22-31. The career of Lorne 
Michaels is examined to understand how 
writers function within the television in- 
dustry. The effects of various production 
environments on writers and their mate- 
rial are evident in Michaels’ work in Ca- 
nadian television, as a writer on several 
series, including Rowan and Martin’s 
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Laugh-In, and as creator and producer 
of Saturday Night Live. One photo. 


183. IRVING WALLACE AND HOL- 
LYWOOD: AN INTERVIEW. Grogg, 
Sam L., Jr. 3(1), 1974, 55-74. Novelist 
Irving Wallace discusses his days as a 
studio contract writer in Hollywood and 
comments on the movie-making process 
and the people who work in the film in- 
dustry. A longer version of this interview 
appears in Irving Wallace: A Writer’s 
Profile by John Leverence. Four photos. 


184. IT CHOPS, IT SLICES, IT 
DICES: TELEVISION MARKETING 
AND THE RISE AND FALL OF THE 
POPEIL FAMILY BUSINESSES. 
Thomas, Clarence W. 17(2), 1989, 67-73. 
Direct marketing on television is exam- 
ined through an analysis of the origins, 
success, and demise of the businesses of 
the Popeil family. The family’s market- 
ing techniques and product types origi- 
nated in Samuel Popeil’s early career as a 
department store pitchman/demonstra- 
tor. The type of television commercials 
pioneered by Popeil Brothers and Ronco, 
which employ fast-paced product demon- 
strations to sell household gadgets, are 
still evident even though the companies 
went out of business in 1979 and 1984, 
respectively. Two tables. 


185. IT’S A WONDERFUL LIFE: THE 
LAST STAND OF THE CAPRA 
HERO. Rose, Brian. 6(2), 1977, 156-166. 
George Bailey of It’s A Wonderful Life is 
the last and most complex incarnation of 
the Capra hero, which first appeared ten 
years earlier. The evolution of the Capra 
hero and his disintegration in the con- 
flicted character of George Bailey are 
discussed. Three photos. 


186. JANE EYRE: CHARLOTTE 
BRONTE VS. THE HOLLYWOOD 
MYTH OF ROMANCE. Higashi, Sumi- 
ko. 6(1), 1977, 13-31. Hollywood’s ne- 
glect of women’s changing roles in war- 
time America and the perpetuation of the 
Cinderella myth evident in the 1944 ver- 
sion of Jane Eyre are examined. In the 
film, Charlotte Bronté’s independent, un- 
conventional heroine is made to conform 
to outdated conventions of the myth of 
romantic heterosexual love. Four photos. 


187. JAWS AS PATRIARCHAL 
MYTH. Caputi, Jane E. 6(4), 1978, 
305-326. Jaws retells an ancient myth 
that functions to uphold male power and 
perpetuate fear and hatred of the female. 
Although the shark in the film is called 
“the,’’ it belongs to the mythic tradition 
of representing the powerful female as an 
animal who threatens individuals and 
ultimately the male-controlled social 
order, and therefore must be destroyed. 
Six photos. 


188. KENT STATE—THE MOVIE. 
Lewis, Jerry M. 91), 1981, 13-18. A 
docudrama broadcast by NBC in 1981, 
Kent State is discussed in relation to ear- 
lier films of the 1970 events, and its fac- 
tual accuracy is examined. Although 
visually and chronologically correct, the 
television movie is full of factual errors 
that, because the film is a docudrama, 
are perceived by viewers as accurate. 
Three photos. 

189. KINESICS AND FILM ACTING: 
HUMPHREY BOGART IN THE MAL- 
TESE FALCON AND THE BiG 
SLEEP. Wexman, Virginia Wright. 7(1), 
1978, 42-55. Kinesics, the psychological 
study of body language, is proposed as a 
useful approach to the analysis of film 
acting and applied to two films starring 
Humphrey Bogart. Bogart’s ability to 
create individualized characterizations of 
the same general type is the basis of his 
success as a film star. Four photos. 


190. KUBRICK AND THE STRUC- 
TURES OF POPULAR CULTURE. 
Deer, Harriet, and Irving Deer. 3(3), 
1974, 232-244. Stanley Kubrick’s use of 
popular art forms is discussed through 
analysis of four of his films. In Paths of 
Glory, he uses popular archetypes to ad- 
vocate a political position. In Dr. 
Strangelove, 2001: A Space Odyssey, and 
A Clockwork Orange, the director 
employs stereotypes in a non- 
stereotypical manner. Through his art, 
Kubrick reveals both the potential and 
the restrictions of the popular arts. Five 
photos. 


191. KUNG FU FILM AS GHETTO 
MYTH. Kaminsky, Stuart M. 3(2), 1974, 
129-138. Kung fu films are compared to 
Fred Astaire dance films, both of which 
are based on performance. The populari- 
ty of Kung fu films in urban, black 
theatres is attributed to audience iden- 
tification with the small, dignified pro- 
tagonist and the lack of law and order. 
Three photos. 


192. LAUGHING ACROSS THE COL- 
OR BARRIER: IN LIVING COLOR. 
Schulman, Norma Miriam. 20(1), 1992, 
2-7. Racial stereotypes are often the basis 
for satire on In Living Color, a practice 
that may reinforce racist attitudes in an 
attempt to parody them. Humor employ- 
ing stereotypes, which is understood as 
anti-racist in an all-black context, can be 
misunderstood by members of the pro- 
gram’s predominantly white audience. 
Skits that are anti-stereotypical or 
*‘color-blind’’ present an idealized view 
of society, while the show’s anti-realism 
never masks ‘‘real world’’ racial inequali- 
ty. Three photos. 

193. LEARNING FROM THE STARS: 
DO MOTION PICTURES IN THE 
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CLASSROOM MAKE A DIFFERENCE 
IN STUDENT PERFORMANCE? 
Champion, Dean J. 15(1), 1987, 43-50. 
An overview of the author’s experience 
using fiction films, such as Coming 
Home and Interiors, to teach sociology 
courses. The films were utilized to il- 
lustrate sociological concepts such as 
socialization, alienation, and ethnocen- 
trism. Over a four-year period, the 
students in courses using films consistent- 
ly achieved higher grades than those in 
the same courses without films. Four 
photos and one table. 


194. THE LEECH WOMAN’S RE- 
VENGE, OR A CASE FOR EQUAL 
MISREPRESENTATION. Sobchack, 
Vivian C. 4(3), 1975, 236-257. Stereo- 
typed roles for women that are prevalent 
in the movies are discussed. These roles 
limit cultural perception of real life im- 
ages of women. However, most critical 
analysis of women’s images in film is 
biased. Films can, in fact, be read with 
different meanings. The Leech Woman is 
analyzed as an example. Four photos. 


195. LINKAGE: PUDOVKIN’S CLAS- 
SICS REVISITED. Burns, Paul E. 9(2), 
1981, 70-77. Vsevolod Pudovkin’s revo- 
lutionary trilogy—Mother, The End of 
St. Petersburg, and Storm over 
Asia—focuses on individual heroes 
drawn from the masses and placed within 
the context of historical upheavals. These 
heroes move from irresponsibility 
brought on by oppression to awareness, 
freedom, and internal and external har- 
mony through dedication to the revolu- 
tion. Four photos. 


196. LITTLE CAESAR AND ITS 
ROLE IN THE GANGSTER FILM 
GENRE. Kaminsky, Stuart M. 1(3), 
1972, 208-227. Little Caesar is the pro- 
totype of all gangster films because it 
contains all the motifs inherent to the 
genre. Gangster films are compared to 
Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar and 
Macbeth. The success of the movie 
gangster is attributed to the audience’s 
apotheosis of the gangster, particularly in 
Depression America. Two photos. 


197. LIVING LIFE SIDEWAYS. Greg- 
ory, Charles. 5(3/4), 1976, 289-311. De- 
spite vague definitions of film noir, the 
genre continues to be recognized. The de- 
velopment and formulaic conventions of 
the genre are discussed. Four photos. 


198. LONG LIVE THE MIGHTY 
WURLITZER. Landon, John W. 2(1), 
1973, 2-13. The successful use of the pipe 
organ in silent film theatres and the re- 
newed interest in pipe organ music are 
discussed. The career of Jesse Crawford, 
organist at the Paramount Theatre in 
New York City, is recounted. Five illus. 


199. THE LONG SQUARE-UP: EX- 
PLOITATION TRENDS IN THE SI- 
LENT FILM. Karr, Kathleen. 3(2), 1974, 
107-128. Early films exploited audience 
fascination with vice. Many films about 
drugs, sex, drinking, and gambling were 
produced amid much public protestation. 
These movies were turned into moral 
lessons by the Production Code. Recog- 
nizing their great success, Hollywood 
studios would grab an interesting plot 
and produce poor imitations of these 
films, starting a pattern of exploitation 
that continues today. Ten photos. 


200. LOOK AWAY, LOOK AWAY, 
LOOK AWAY, MOVIE LAND. Smith, 
Julian. 2(1), 1973, 29-46. Hollywood’s 
unwillingness to make fiction films deal- 
ing directly with the Vietnam conflict 
after having glorified past American wars 
is examined. The chief exception is John 
Wayne’s The Green Berets and some 
films have been made that deal with the 
consequences of the Vietnam conflict in 
the United States. Six photos. 


201. LOOKING FOR GOD: PROFANE 
AND SACRED IN THE FILMS OF 
WOODY ALLEN. Blake, Richard A. 
19(2), 1991, 58-66. An overview of ap- 
proaches to theological film criticism 
rooted in Catholicism is presented and a 
perspective that accepts the film on its 
own terms is advocated. A filmmaker’s 
religious background and stated inten- 
tions concerning the role of religion in his 
or her work provides a context within 
which to evaluate the religious elements 
of a film. Theological contexts for the 
films of Ingmar Bergman and Woody 
Allen are developed and Allen’s recent 
films are analyzed. Five photos. 


202. LOVE AND DEATH IN THE 
AMERICAN MOVIE. O‘Brien, Thomas 
W. 9(2), 1981, 91-93. Although emotion- 
ally complex, Ordinary People and Kra- 
mer vs. Kramer are not emotionally liber- 
ating because their positive images of 
fathers are built on the vilification of 
mothers. Two photos. 


203. THE MACHINE IN THE WASTE- 
LAND: PROGRESS, POLLUTION, 
AND THE PASTORAL IN RURAL- 
BASED TELEVISION, 1954-1971. 
Magoc, Chris J. 19(1), 1991, 25-34. The 
American conflict of nature versus 
civilization has been and continues to be 
addressed on television in the specific 
theme of environmental issues. Growing 
concern about pollution and the effects 
of progress are evident in rural-based 
television shows such The Real McCoys, 
The Andy Griffith Show, Green Acres, 
The Beverly Hillbillies, and Lassie. 
Whereas shows of the 1950s support the 
myth of unlimited progress, this belief is 
challenged in programs of the 1960s. 


204. MAKING LOVE, NOT WAR: 
THE SOLDIER MALE IN TOP GUN 
AND COMING HOME. Conlon, James. 
18(1), 1990, 18-27. Two films that depict 
the psychological link between love and 
war in the male psyche are examined. 
Top Gun explicitly illustrates and cele- 
brates the interrelatedness of sex and bat- 
tle in the ‘‘soldierly ego.’’ Coming Home 
presents an alternative model for male 
identity in which combat and romance 
are not seen as two sides of the same 
coin. Six photos. 


205. THE MAKING OF THE GREEN 
BERETS. Suid, Lawrence. 6(2), 1977, 
106-125. The efforts of John Wayne and 
his production company to create an en- 
tertaining film that supported the John- 
son Administration’s Vietnam policy are 
recounted. Wayne’s star image and polit- 
ical views and the cooperation of the 
U.S. Army and Department of Defense 
in making the film are discussed. Four 
photos. 


206. THE MAKING OF THE LONG- 
EST DAY. Suid, Lawrence. 5(3/4), 1976, 
211-232. A detailed account of Darryl F. 
Zanuck’s filming of a reenactment of the 
World War II invasion of Normandy is 
presented. Also, the impact of the film 
on later non-cooperation of the Pentagon 
in Hollywood’s war movies is discussed. 
Three photos. 


207. THE MAKING OF THE WILD 
ANGELS: AN INTERVIEW WITH 
ROGER CORMAN. Mason, John. 
5(3/4), 1976, 263-272. Corman, usually a 
producer/director of B horror movies, 
turned out The Wild Angels about Hell’s 
Angels motorcyclists in 1966. Until Easy 
Rider, it was the highest grossing low- 
budget movie in America and opened the 
27th Venice International Film Festival. 
Two photos. 


208. MANIFESTATIONS OF FOR- 
EIGN CULTURE THROUGH PARA- 
DOX IN SALVADOR. Stone, John F. 
19(4), 1992, 180-185. In Salvador, the 
culture and people of El Salvador are 
constructed both as totally foreign from 
and as sharing similarities with Amer- 
icans. The inhabitants of El Salvador are 
characterized in a stereotypical manner as 
lazy and prone to barbarous violence, 
and life in their country is depicted as 
alien to American culture. Paradoxically, 
sympathy for the rebels and antipathy for 
the right-wing soldiers is evoked through 
references to Western myths. One photo. 


209. THE MARCH OF TIME: NEWS 
AS DRAMA. Bohn, Thomas W., and 
Lawrence W. Lichty. 2(4), 1973, 
373-387. Blending the documentary and 
newsreel formats, Time Inc. produced 
The March of Time beginning in 1935. 
Extensive advertising, a high budget, and 
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a large staff made the series popular until 
1951 when it was pulled from the market. 
The failure of The March of Time on 
television in later years is briefly dis- 
cussed. Three photos. 


210. A MASCULINIST READING OF 
TWO WESTERN FILMS: HIGH 
NOON AND RIO GRANDE. Palmer, 
R. Barton. 12(4), 1984/85, 156-162. In 
response to feminist film criticism, an ap- 
proach is proposed that assumes that 
three types of readings of texts are possi- 
ble—feminist, masculinist, and patriar- 
chal/dominant. An examination of High 
Noon and Rio Grande employing this 
perspective reveals that ‘‘male’”’ and 
‘‘civilization’’ are not synonymous, and 
resistance to processes that would result 
in such an equation is evident. Eight 
photos. 


211. MASS MEDIATED IMAGES: 
THE FORCE OF TELEVISION IN 
THE CHINA SYNDROME. Rose, 
Brian. 8(3), 1980, 2-9. Unlike Network 
and Being There, The China Syndrome is 
a complex depiction of the power of 
television to mediate and construct the 
events it records and its effects on the 
people who control its images. Focusing 
on broadcast journalism, the film is a 
serious analysis of television unlike the 
simplistic condemnation of the medium 
found in recent films. Two photos. 


212. MAX SHULMAN: TELEVISION 
AUTHOR. Hamamoto, Darrell Y. 16(4), 
1989, 156-166. Max Shulman, creator of 
The Many Loves of Dobie Gillis, 
discusses postwar culture, his early career 
as a magazine writer and novelist, and his 
work in television and films. Six photos. 


213. McCABE AND MRS. MILLER: 
ROBERT ALTMAN’S ANTI-WEST- 
ERN. Engle, Gary. 1(4), 1972, 268-287. 
A detailed study of Robert Altman’s Mc- 
Cabe and Mrs. Miller as the most suc- 
cessful anti-Western is presented. The 
anti-heroic character of McCabe and the 
nontraditional role of Mrs. Miller are ex- 
amined. Five photos. 
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214. MCCAREY VS. CAPRA: A 
GUIDE TO AMERICAN FILM COM- 
EDY OF THE ‘30s. Gehring, Wes D. 
7(1), 1978, 67-84. Two opposed types of 
humor are evident in the 1930s films of 
Leo McCarey and Frank Capra. McCar- 
ey’s films focus on the comic anti-hero 
while Capra’s films portray the cracker- 
barrel Yankee. By the end of the decade, 
Capra’s Yankee had ceased to resonate 
for the American public whereas the 
comic anti-hero continued to appear in 
the films of directors other than Mc- 
Carey. Four photos. 


215. MEMORIES FROM THE PAST: 
A STUDY OF RAINER WERNER 
FASSBINDER’S THE MARRIAGE OF 
MARIA BRAUN. Reimer, Robert C. 
9(3), 1981, 138-143. Fassbinder’s The 
Marriage of Maria Braun serves as more 
than a warning against repeating the mis- 
takes of the past. The film depicts history 
as an inescapable force for individuals 
and nations that cannot be forgotten and 
that possesses the power to affect the 
present. Fassbinder’s film points out that 
remembering the past does not always 
lead to the ability to prevent its recur- 
rence. Three photos. 


216. THE METAPHORIC VISION OF 
HILL STREET BLUES. Zynda, Thomas 
H. 14(3), 1986, 100-113. Premiering the 
same week as Ronald Reagan’s 1981 in- 
auguration, Hill Street Blues’ acclaimed 
‘‘realism’’ is a metaphor for U.S. society 
in the aftermath of the crisis-ridden 
1970s. This metaphoric realism advocates 
the return of ‘‘masculine’’ control and 
order and disavows the ‘‘feminine’’ 
liberalism of the past decade. Six photos. 


217. THE METHOD OF WHY WE 
FIGHT. Murphy, William Thomas. 1(3), 
1972, 185-196. During World War II, 
Frank Capra supervised the production 
of the seven-part military orientation 
Why We Fight series for the War Depart- 
ment. The series’ use of music, editing, 
and animation is praised while its 
employment of commercial footage as 
documentary coverage is criticized. Four 
photos. 


218. MIAMI VICE: THE LEGACY OF 
FILM NOIR. Butler, Jeremy G. 13(3), 
1985, 127-138. Film noir is a major 
source for thematic, narrative, and 
stylistic elements of Miami Vice. The 
series utilizes the film noir themes of 
moral ambiguity, confusion of identities, 
and fatalism. Its ‘‘cinematic’’ style 
reflects noir influence, especially in its 
focus on and use of an urban setting. 
Although the series’ use of slow motion 
and music differ from conventions of 
film noir, these techniques contribute to 
the antitraditional nature of Miami Vice. 
Thirteen photos. 


219. MICHAEL CURTIZ’ 26,000 
YEARS IN SING SING. Shadoian, 
Jack. 2(2), 1973, 165-179. A detailed syn- 
opsis of Curtiz’ film is presented. The 
prison film is an extension of the gang- 
ster film, and Curtiz as auteur/director 
of 20,000 Years in Sing Sing displays a 
humanitarian view of society. More ex- 
tensive study of Curtiz’ early work is 
needed. Four photos. 


220. THE MIDDLETOWN FILM 
PROJECT: REFLECTIONS OF AN 
‘““ACADEMIC HUMANIST.” Vander 
Hill, Warren. 10(2), 1982, 48-65. The 
author reviews his experiences as one of 
the academic humanists who collaborated 
with documentary filmmakers to produce 
the six films of the Middletown Film 
Project, five of which were aired on PBS 
in 1982. The early stages of the project, 
the filming of each segment, critical re- 
sponse to the project, and the controver- 
sy surrounding the unaired segment, 
“*Seventeen,’’ are discussed. Seven 
photos. 


221. MIDNIGHT S/EXCESS: CULT 
CONFIGURATIONS OF ‘“‘FEMININI- 
TY’? AND THE PERVERSE. Studlar, 
Gaylyn. 17(1), 1989, 2-14. The sexual 
politics of midnight movies are examined 
though analyses of Pink Flamingos, The 
Rocky Horror Picture Show, and Liquid 
Sky. In these films, ‘‘femininity,”’ often 
enacted by male performers, is linked 
with perversion in a manner that does 
not necessarily challenge oppression 
based on gender and sexual practices. 
Seven photos. 


222. MIKE HAMMER AND THE DE- 
TECTIVE FILM OF THE 1980s. Waller, 
Gregory A. 13(3), 1985, 108-125. J, the 
Jury, a 1982 film, and Mickey Spillane’s 
Mike Hammer, a television series that 
premiered in 1984, are examined to un- 
derstand Spillane’s fiction and its influ- 
ence and the contemporary status of the 
detective film. A discussion of detective 
films of the 1970s and 1980s reveals that 
this genre has survived through adapta- 
tion. Ten photos. 


223. THE MISSILES OF OCTOBER: A 
CASE STUDY OF TELEVISION DOC- 
UDRAMA AND MODERN MEMORY. 
Auster, Albert. 17(4), 1990, 164-172. An 
analysis of the historical accuracy of the 
1974 television movie The Missiles of Oc- 
tober, which dramatizes the Cuban 
Missile Crisis, is presented. The program 
emphasizes the personal over the political 
and magnifies President Kennedy’s role 
in resolving the crisis. In doing so, it 
helped restore the reputation of the pres- 
idency in the aftermath of the Vietnam 
War and Watergate. Four photos. 


224. MODE AND MEANING IN 2001]. 
Boyd, David. 6(3), 1978, 202-215. A re- 
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newed examination of Kubrick’s film is 
encouraged, and certain critics’ claims 
that 200/ is immune to interpretation or 
simply the sum of its parts are chal- 
lenged. The film’s visual spectacle 
presents emblems open to interpretation 
and best understood within the context 
of satire and myth, which is the film’s 
core. Four photos. 


225. THE MODERN APOCALYPSE: 
THE WAR GAME. Welsh, James M. 
11(1), 1983, 25-41. The War Game was 
banned from television worldwide be- 
cause it was deemed too realistic by its 
producer, the British Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, who feared the documentary-like 
film’s effects might include mass panic 
and suicide. The film itself is examined 
and the ensuing controversy is evaluated 
through the response of the British press, 
government officials, the clergy, and aca- 
demic critics. Three photos. 


226. THE MONKEES AND THE DE- 
CONSTRUCTION OF TELEVISION 
REALISM. Goostree, Laura. 16(2), 
1988, 50-58. The Monkees, which aired 
from 1966 to 1968, is an expression of 
1960s youth culture that criticizes and 
subverts television realism through de- 
construction. Television conventions of 
characterization, representation, and 
genre are disrupted in the series through 
textual strategies that expose its con- 
structed nature. Non-narrative segments, 
tension between reality and fiction, and 
intertextuality are elements used within 
the series to deconstruct and criticize es- 
tablished conventions of network televi- 
sion. Seven photos. 


227. MONSTER MOVIES: A SEXUAL 
THEORY. Evans, Walter. 2(4), 1973, 
353-365. Monster movies, such as King 
Kong, Dracula, The Wolfman, and 
Frankenstein, are expressions of adoles- 
cent fears that accompany puberty. 
Therefore, adolescents identify with the 
bodily changes and social ostracism of 
the title characters. Early versions of 
Dracula and Frankenstein are analyzed at 
length. Four photos. 


228. MONSTER MOVIES AND RITES 
OF INITIATION. Evans, Walter. 4(2), 
1975, 124-142. Since there is a lack of rit- 
uals of initiation in Western society, 
monster movies provide initiation for the 
young into the terrifying world of adult- 
hood. The significant conventions of 
monster movies, such as the young hero, 
the Van Helsing figure, and bloodletting, 
are discussed. Four photos. 


229. MONSTER MOVIES: THEY 
CAME FROM BENEATH THE FIF- 
TIES. Murphy, Brian. 1(1), 1972, 31-44. 
A combination of horror and science- 
fiction genres forms the highly stylized 
monster movie formula. This formula is 


peculiar to the 1950s due to its emphasis 
on fear of alien beings that could only be 
quelled by scientists and soldiers. Them is 
analyzed at length. Four photos. 


230. THE MOST INCONSPICUOUS 
HIT ON TELEVISION: A CASE 
STUDY OF NEWHART. Mayerle, Ju- 
dine. 17(3), 1989, 100-112. A case study 
of Newhart is present based on observa- 
tion of production of an episode entitled 
Married Dick’’ from the 1988-1989 
season. The process of producing the epi- 
sode, consisting of script development, 
five days of rehearsal, a live taping, and 
postproduction, is described. The ‘‘laid- 
back’’ humor and ensemble style of the 
series are reflected in the production en- 
vironment within which it is created. 
Four photos. 


231. MOTIFS OF IMAGE AND 
SOUND IN THE GODFATHER. Vogel- 
sang, Judith. 2(2), 1973, 115-135. The 
importance of color motifs, sounds, and 
cars in Francis Ford Coppola’s The Goa- 
Sather is examined. Also, the dichotomy 
of Italian versus American culture pre- 
sented in the film is discussed. Seven 
photos. 


232. THE MOVIE AND THE MAN- 
DARIN: NICARAGUA TODAY. 
Williams, Clyde V. 11(2), 1983, 86-95. 
National Endowment for the Humanities 
chair William Bennett’s attack upon 
From the Ashes . . . Nicaragua Today, a 
documentary, and the Wisconsin Hu- 
manities Committee, which provided par- 
tial funding, is discussed. The conflict is 
used as a case study with which to under- 
stand the ideology and agenda of the 
NEH leadership. Three photos. 


233. THE MOVIE JEW AS AN IM- 
AGE OF ASSIMILATIONISM, 
1903-1927. Cripps, Thomas. 4(3), 1975, 
190-207. Unlike many negative 
stereotypes, the image of the Jew in 
American movies has been virtuous and 
sympathetic due to the film industry’s 
polyethnic traditions based partially on 
vaudeville. Also, the image was favorable 
because of the immense Jewish control of 
the industry. These positive stereotypes 
helped Jewish immigrants to become 
assimilated into American culture. Five 
photos. 
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234. MOVIE MECCA OF THE 
SOUTH: JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA, 
AS AN EARLY RIVAL TO HOLLY- 
WOOD. Nelson, Richard Alan. 8(3), 
1980, 38-51. To escape severe weather in 
the Northeast, the Kalem Company 
established Jacksonville as a film produc- 
tion center during the winter of 1908- 
1909, and other companies soon fol- 
lowed. The city was a filmmaking capital 
until 1918 when a variety of factors, in- 
cluding World War I and the increasing 
popularity of features, ended Jackson- 
ville’s status as the ‘‘movie Mecca of the 
South.”’ Six photos. 


235. MR. SMITH GOES TO 
WASHINGTON: CAPRA, POPULISM, 
AND COMIC-STRIP ART. Nelson, 
Joyce. 3(3), 1974, 245-255. In Frank 
Capra’s Mr. Smith Goes to Washington, 
James Stewart represents the Populist 
ideals of agrarian simplicity and honesty. 
This Populism, combined with comic- 
strip editing, made this film commercially 
popular, even though statesmen criticized 
it as overly simplistic and misleading. 
Three photos. 


236. THE MULTIPLEX: THE MOD- 
ERN AMERICAN MOT:0ON PICTURE 
THEATER AS MESSAGE. Edgerton, 
Gary. 9(4), 1982, 158-165. Changes in 
movie theater design indicate changes in 
the emphasis of the filmgoing experience 
and its meaning to its audience and the 
industry. Whereas the movie palace 
created an environment that encouraged 
consumer dreaming, the multiplex 
stresses tactile concerns and is designed to 
encourage consumer spending. Two 
tables and three photos. 


237. MUST WE ACKNOWLEDGE 
WHAT WE MEAN? THE VIEWER’S 
ROLE IN FILMED VERSIONS OF A 
STREETCAR NAMED DESIRE. 
Hanks, Pamela Anne. 14(3), 1986, 
114-122. Two versions of A Streetcar 
Named Desire, the 1951 film and the 
1984 television movie, are compared us- 
ing response theory. A feminist reading 
reveals that the 1954 film romanticizes 
Stanley and thus his violation of Blanche, 
whereas the ‘‘realism’’ of the 1984 ver- 
sion explicitly displays Stanley’s brutal 
misogyny. Two illus. 


238. THE MYTH THAT WON’T GO 
AWAY: SELLING OUT IN HOLLY- 
WOOD. Dardis, Tom. 11(4), 1984, 
167-171. The belief that working as a 
Hollywood screenwriter inhibits or de- 
stroys a writer’s ability to produce ‘‘art’’ 
is widely accepted. The screenwriting and 
literary careers of Fitzgerald and Faulk- 
ner are examined in relation to the myth 
of ‘‘selling out.’’ Possible origins of the 
myth and the perpetuation of the myth 
through the mass media are discussed. 
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239. THE MYTHIC WATERS OF THE 
MISSOURI BREAKS. Lawrence, Floyd 
B. 5(2), 1976, 147-155. The use of water 
rituals to symbolize the passing of the old 
order and the coming of the new in 
Thomas McGuane’s screenplay and Ar- 
thur Penn’s film is examined. Three 
photos. 


240. NAZI-RETRO FILMS: EXPERI- 
ENCING THE MISTAKES OF THE 
ORDINARY CITIZEN. Reimer, Robert 
C. 12(3), 1984, 112-117. In German films 
about the Nazi era, a tension exists for 
the viewer between identification with the 
characters and judgment based on knowl- 
edge of the outcome of the historical 
events depicted. Thus, the viewer under- 
stands the characters’ behavior while &i- 
multaneously realizing the error of these 
actions within a historical context. Two 
photos. 


241. A NEW DOG WITH AN OLD 
TRICK: ARCHETYPICAL PATTERNS 
IN SOUNDER. Rutherford, Charles S. 
2(2), 1973, 155-163. The motifs in 
Sounder that stem from the universality 
of Homer’s Odyssey are examined. 
Lonne Elder’s screenplay is compared to 
William H. Armstrong’s novella. Three 
photos. 


242. NEW MESSAGE TO AMERICA: 
JAMES W. GERARD’S BEWARE AND 
WORLD WAR I PROPAGANDA. Mit- 
chell, Charles Reed. 4(4), 1975, 274-295. 
During and immediately following World 
War I, film portrayals of Kaiser Wilhelm 
II characterized him, and the German 
people in general, as bestial, immoral, 
and bloodthirsty. Beware, based on the 
memoirs of former ambassador to Ger- 
many James W. Gerard, continued this 
trend of vilifying the Kaiser through its 
fictional portrayal of his trial for war 
crimes. The film, which was released 
several months after the war ended, 
failed at the boxoffice because of lack of 
interest in wartime subjects and because 
the Kaiser was never brought to trial. 
Eight photos. 


243. THE NEW VIETNAM FILMS: IS 
THE MOVIE OVER? Jeffords, Susan. 
13(4), 1986, 186-194. The Vietnam War 
films Uncommon Valor (1983), Missing 
in Action, parts I and II (1984), and 
Rambo: First Blood, Part IT (1985) depict 
the rescue of American soldiers from 
Vietnamese and Laotian prisoner-of-war 
camps. These films construct a ‘‘third 
act’’ to the open-ended Vietnam War 
saga in which America emerges victorious 
thus preparing their audiences for an- 
other Vietnam-type war. Three photos. 


244. NEW YORK STREET GANGS OR 


THE WARRIORS OF MY MIND. Sob- 
chack, Thomas. 10(2), 1982, 77-85. An 
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overview of films that focus on street 
gangs, ending with The Warriors (1979), 
is presented. Although many of these 
films are relatively realistic portrayals of 
life on the street, they depart from an ac- 
curate depiction of street gangs in their 
use of melodrama and frequent charac- 
terizations of gang members as righteous 
and brave heroes. Four photos. 


245. NICKEL VICE AND VIRTUE: 
MOVIE CENSORSHIP IN CHICAGO, 
1907-1915. McCarthy, Kathleen. 5(1), 
1976, 37-55. The early effects of nickelo- 
deons before censorship boards turned 
motion pictures into vehicles of good 
American values and ideals are discussed. 
Early censorship campaigns and the even- 
tual upswing of the status of movie-going 
are recounted. One photo. 


246. THE NIGHT CHRISTOPHER 
LLOYD DANCED WITH MARY 
STEENBURGEN. Erisman, Fred. 20(1), 
1992, 29-33. The myth of the West has 
remained relevant to American culture 
since the closing of the frontier more 
than a century ago because it is able to 
withstand continual modification. Back 
to the Future IIT, which echoes and com- 
ments upon John Ford’s My Darling 
Clementine, offers a modified version of 
the myth of the West, adapted to the 
technological frontier of the late twen- 
tieth century. Three photos. 


247. NO MATTER WHAT THEY SAY, 
IT’S ALL ABOUT MONEY. Miner, 
Madonne. 20(1), 1992, 8-14. Pretty 
Woman depicts a return to gender roles 
of the 1950s, in which men work and 
women consume, as the answer to the 
characters’ problems. The film was an 
overwhelming success at the boxoffice 
because it presents an orderly model of 
gender relations at a time when gender 
roles are in flux. In Pretty Woman, a 
proper relationship to consumerism is the 
basis for this model of heterosexual 
coupling. In the film, Edward’s con- 
sumerism threatens the future of the 
family while Vivian must perfect her con- 
sumer skills to function effectively in her 
gender role. One photo. 


248. NO PLACE FOR A KID: CRITI- 
CAL COMMENTARY ON THE LAST 
STARFIGHTER. Wood, Denis. 14(2), 
1986, 52-63. The Last Starfighter tells 
two interwoven tales—one of confronta- 
tion between good and evil and another 
of a boy’s success. The film’s plot varies 
from the traditional pattern of depar- 
ture/initiation/return because, rather 
than returning to his home, the protago- 
nist leaves for another planet at the end 
of the film. This deviation from a classic 
pattern marks an evolution from a tale 
for a closed society to a story for an open 
society. Five photos. 
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249. NOTES ON HANS CHRISTIAN 
ANDERSEN AND THE OEDIPUS 
COMPLEX. Foley, Jack. 4(2), 1975, 
117-123. The underlying theme of the 
Freudian Oedipal complex is abundantly 
evident in Danny Kaye’s Hans Christian 
Andersen. Hans, innocent and childlike, 
travels to Copenhagen and encounters a 
ballerina, with whom he falls in love, and 
her authoritarian husband who represent 
Mother and Father. Hans’ disappoint- 
ments in Copenhagen are sublimated and 
resurface to inspire his successful writing 
career. Three photos. 


250. THE NOTORIOUS POSTWAR 
PSYCHE. Beebe, John. 18(1), 1990, 
28-35. Applying Jung’s notion of the 
negative mother complex to the film 
Notorious reveals that the character of 
Alicia Huberman personifies the moral 
uncertainty and the possibilities for heal- 
ing of the ‘‘postwar psyche’’ at the mo- 
ment of its emergence from the war. 
Alicia’s survival after her recognition of 
‘‘absolute evil’’ raises her to another level 
of consciousness, an ordeal that parallels 
the experiences of World War II in the 
collective unconscious. Five photos. 


251. ON REMEMBERING AND FOR- 
GETTING: CHARLIE CHAPLIN, 
IBM, AND 1984. Caputi, Jane. 14(2), 
1986, 76-79. Using a type of marketing 
‘‘doublethink,’”’ IBM coopted the Little 
Tramp character to give a human face to 
its computers with an advertising cam- 
paign begun in 1981. While in 1984 Ap- 
ple and Olivetti directly addressed George 
Orwell’s predictions in their advertising, 
IBM applied the principles of 1984 by in- 
coiporating the antitechnological Modern 
Times into its Little Tramp campaign. 
Two illus. 

252. ON THE WARPATH: JOHN 
FORD AND THE INDIANS. Ellis, 
Kirk. 8(2), 1980, 34-41. John Ford’s 
depictions of Native Americans are ex- 
plored through analysis of several 
Westerns, including She Wore a Yellow 
Ribbon and The Searchers. While ex- 
ploiting the stereotype of Indian villain, 
Ford simultaneously presented dignified 
characterizations of Indians and complex 
examinations of issues such as Native 
American identity and family loyalty. 
Four photos. 

253. OPERATION MIND CONTROL: 
APOCALYPSE NOW AND THE 
SEARCH FOR CLARITY. Sharrett, 
Christopher. 8(1). 1980, 34-43. In 
Apocalypse Now, Francis Ford Coppola 
depicts 2 contemporary apocalypse or 
‘radical shift in perception’’ through the 
conflict of traditional values with 1960s 
attitudes and behaviors and the loss of 
sanity in the jungles of Vietnam. The 
film examines America’s penchant for 
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utopianism and its effect on those who 
claim to lead the way to the promised 
land. Three photos. 


254. ORANGES, DOGS, AND 
ULTRA-VIOLENCE. Kolker, Robert 
Philip. 1(3), 1972, 159-172. A discussion 
of the function and effects of violence in 
A Clockwork Orange, Straw Dogs, and 
Dirty Harry is presented. Dirty Harry 
uses violence to excite its audience 
without criticizing its hero’s actions. A 
Clockwork Orange and Straw Dogs ex- 
plore the issue of violence and challenges 
its use. Many critics believe Kubrick and 
Peckinpah advocate violence because 
violent scenes are depicted in their films. 
Seven photos. 


255. ORSON AND I. Rubin, Benny. 
1(2), 1972, 108-111. In an excerpt from 
Rubin’s book, Come Backstage with Me, 
he recounts a fateful meeting with Orson 
Welles in which he is hired to work on 
Welles’ radio show and advises the neo- 
phyte director on his debut film, Citizen 
Kane. 


256. OSCAR’S LAW AND OTHER 
PATTERNS IN CHOICES OF MO- 
TION PICTURE ACADEMY AWARD 
WINNERS. Edwardson, Mickie. 15(1), 
1987, 16-25. A study of the Academy 
Awards since 1929 reveals that a nominee 
in any category has a much better chance 
of winning if nominated for work on a 
Best Picture nominee. Also, Best Picture 
winners usually have nominations in act- 
ing categories and have as many or more 
nominations than other Best Picture can- 
didates. Reasons for these and other pat- 
terns may include a ‘‘halo effect’’ for 
Best Picture films and publicity. Five 
photos and one table. 


257. OUT OF THE DREAM AND IN- 
TO THE NIGHTMARE: DENNIS 
HOPPER’S APOCALYPTIC VISION 
OF AMERICA. Herring, Henry D. 
10(4), 1983, 144-154. The outrage at 
society’s intolerance and a hopeful vision 
for the future depicted in Easy Rider 
(1969) has become the hopelessness and 
despair at an irreparable world portrayed 
in Out of the Blue (1980). Hopper’s use 
of music, color, and editing in both films 
highlights the sharp contrasts between 
them. Seven photos. 


258. AN OVERVIEW OF CINEMA ON 
THE FAIRGROUNDS. Swartz, Mark E. 
15(3), 1987, 102-108. The travelling fair- 
ground cinema brought the new medium 
to European audiences from 1895 to 
1917. Common in England, France, and 
Germany, showmen travelled from fair- 
ground to fairground displaying films in 
show booths and tents. Due to World 
War I, longer films, and more permanent 
venues, by 1917 the era of European fair- 
ground cinema was at an end. Two illus. 


259. A PALE BLACK IMITATION: 
ALL-COLORED FILMS: 1930-60. 
Leab, Daniel J. 4(1), 1975, 56-76. The 
film industry’s attempts to make movies 
with all-black casts are discussed. The 
earliest were musical featurettes and 
popular all-black Westerns. Gangster 
films (like Dar Manhattan) were 
popular in the 1930s. The problems of 
segregated theatres and films made ex- 
clusively for ghetto audiences are exam- 
ined. Six photos. 


260. PALE HORSE, PALE RIDER; 
PALE CAR, PALE DRIVER: ON THE 
ROAD TO NASHVILLE WITH PAY- 
DAY. Smith, Julian. 7(2), 1979, 190-201. 
The little-known film Payday is examined 
as an ‘‘antitype’’ of the road movie. The 
film’s commercial failure is linked to the 
unsympathetic portrayal of the central 
character who is condemned for his in- 
ability to stay in one place rather than 
glorified for his continual movement. 
Three photos. 


261. PATTERNS IN CHOOSING 
OSCAR-WINNING BEST PICTURES. 
Edwardson, Mickie. 17(4), 1990, 
130-138. Ten patterns evident in voters’ 
choices for Oscar-winning Best Picture 
films since 1929 are presented. These pat- 
terns are employed to understand what 
criteria voters use to make their choices 
and what role gender and publicity play 
in choosing the Oscar-winning Best Pic- 
ture. Four photos and two tables. 


262. PEEKING BEHIND THE CELLU- 
LOID CURTAIN: GLASNOST AND 
EXPLICIT SEX IN THE SOVIET 
UNION. Sperling, Valerie. 18(4), 1991, 
154-163. The infiltration of foreign films 
on video, including pornography, and the 
recent changes in the Soviet Union have 
made discussions and representations of 
sexuality more common. An examination 
of explicit sex in film and video in the 
Soviet Union is presented. Also, a discus- 
sion of Soviet laws concerning pornogra- 
phy and critical responses to explicit sex 
in film and video are included. Four 
photos. 


263. PEP ON THE RANGE OR 
DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS AND THE 
WORLD WAR I ERA WESTERN. Pod- 
heiser, Linda. 11(3), 1983, 122-130. Be- 
fore he starred in swashbucklers, Douglas 
Fairbanks established a similar heroic 
type in Western films. Initially appearing 
as the Eastern ‘‘fop,’’ his characters suc- 
cessfully adapt to the Western environ- 
ment. These transformed Easterners re- 
conciled the American East and West and 
set the stage for a more sophisticated 
Western hero. Four photos. 


264. PETER WATKINS: CAMERA- 
MAN AT THE WORLD’S END. 
Kawin, Bruce F. 2(3), 1973, 231-242. 


Watkins’ films Culloden, The War 
Game, Privilege, and Punishment Park 
and the frustrated helplessness they cause 
in their audiences are discussed. Five 
photos. 


265. THE ‘‘PHOTOGRAPHER- 
ADVENTURERS”: FORGOTTEN 
HEROES OF THE SILENT SCREEN. 
Mould, David H., and Gerry Veeder. 
16(3), 1988, 118-129. During the silent 
film era, the ‘‘photographer-adventurer’’ 
traveled the globe to capture documen- 
tary footage of events such as World 
War I, expeditions, and the Russian 
Revolution. The popular figure of the 
photographer-adventurer is examined 
through the careers of Donald Thomp- 
son, Merl LaVoy, Norton C. ‘‘Doc’’ 
Travis, and Ernest Schoedsack. Media 
images of these men conform in many 
ways to the mythic American fron- 
tiersman. Eight illus. 


266. THE PLACE OF PASSION: RE- 
FLECTIONS ON FATAL ATTRAC- 
TION. Conlon, James. 16(4), 1989, 
148-154. Fatal Attraction is about the 
struggle between passion and domesticity 
in which the character of Alex represents 
‘*wildness.’’ The linking of passion with 
domestic life is depicted as irrational and, 
with the killing of Alex, the film con- 
cludes that marriage and passion are 
irreconcilable. Three photos. 


267. PLAIN WORDS ON UNDER- 
GROUND FILM PROGRAMS. Daniels, 
Edgar F. 1(2), 1972, 112-121. A begin- 
ner’s guide to renting an experimental 
film package/program is presented. 
Complete rental information and synop- 
ses of 53 films are included. Four photos. 


268. PLAY IT AGAIN, SIGMUND: 
PSYCHOANALYSIS AND THE CLAS- 
SICAL HOLLYWOOD TEXT. Gab- 
bard, Krin, and Glen O. Gabbard. 18(1), 
1990, 6-17. A reading of Casablanca that 
illustrates a variety of approaches within 
psychoanalytic film theory is presented. 
The film is an enduring cult film because 
of its stars, its music, a resolved Oedipal 
situation, and the triumphant integrity of 
the American outlaw hero. Contempora- 
ry audiences also are drawn to the nostal- 
gic appeal of the clear-cut morality and 
romanticized view of fighting for one’s 
country. Six photos. 


269. THE POD SOCIETY VERSUS 
THE RUGGED INDIVIDUALISTS. 
Gregory, Charles T. 1(1), 1972, 2-14. 
Director Don Siegel’s view of the world 
(lone anti-hero vs. mindless masses) is 
demonstrated in his films. Siegel’s Mad- 
igan is compared to Abby Mann’s less 
realistic The Detective. D. H. Lawrence’s 
definition of the American hero as a 
hard, cynical loner is reiterated. Four 
photos. 
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270. THE POLICE STATE. Park, 
William. 6(3), 1978, 229-238. The police 
film, a sub-genre of the crime film that 
emerged in the late 1960s, is examined. 
Unlike its antecedents, gangster and 
detective films, the police film’s main 
character is a member of the police force. 
Characteristics of the police film are 
presented. Three photos. 


271. THE PORN MARKET AND 
PORN FORMULAS: THE FEATURE 
FILM OF THE SEVENTIES. Slade, 
Joseph W. 6(2), 1977, 168-186. Two fac- 
tors affecting the commercial success of 
hard-core feature films are examined. 
Lack of adequate distribution and com- 
petition from soft-core films have con- 
tributed to the dwindling market for 
hard-core films. Formulas of por- 
nographic films and industry practices 
are discussed. Four photos. 


272. THE POSITIVE IMAGE OF THE 
PHYSICIAN IN AMERICAN CINEMA 
DURING THE 1930s. Wider, Todd. 
17(4), 1990, 139-152. In the 1930s, the 
medical epic focusing on a doctor protag- 
Onist emerged and inspired medical se- 
rials such as those featuring Dr. Kildare 
and Dr. Christian. In these films, physi- 
cians are portrayed as kind, brave, and 
self-sacrificing, with doctor villains ap- 
pearing only in science fiction or horror 
films. Arrowsmith, Men in White, Dark 
Victory, and the Dr. Christian and Dr. 
Kildare serials are examined. A filmogra- 
phy is included. Seven photos. 


273. THE PREMISES OF COMEDY: 
FUNCTIONS OF DRAMATIC SPACE 
IN AN ANCIENT AND MODERN 
FORM. Konstan, David. 15(4), 1988, 
180-190. The function of place in Greek 
and Roman New Comedy and television 
situation comedies is examined. New 
Comedy is set in the public space of a ci- 
ty street, mirroring the communal nature 
of Greek and Roman life. Sitcoms usual- 
ly take place in the interior settings of a 
home or workplace, reflecting modern 
capitalist culture in which the family is 
considered to be the primary social 
group. Two illus. 


274. PRIMETIME PARABLES OF 
THE NEW FRONTIER: MR. NOVAK 
ASKS WHAT HE CAN DO FOR HiS 
COUNTRY. Watson, Mary Ann. 16(2), 
1988, 70-78. The influence of John F. 
Kennedy’s presidency on American televi- 
sion is examined through the series Mr. 
Novak. Debuting in 1964, the series is 
one of many dramas that were developed 
in response to Newton Minnow’s ‘‘Vast 
Wasteland’”’ speech. A young teacher in 
an urban high school, Mr. Novak em- 
bodies the New Frontier spirit and the ac- 
tor playing the character, James Francis- 
cus, resembles Kennedy. Four photos. 
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275. PRINCE OF DARKNESS, 
PRINCE OF LIGHT: FROM FAUST 
TO PHYSICIST. Dietrich, Bryan. 19(2), 
1991, 91-96. In science fiction and horror 
films, scientists have traditionally been 
depicted as descendants of Marlowe’s 
Faust, the destroyer who unleashes evil 
into the world. In Prince of Darkness 
(1987), scientists are redefined as re- 
deemers. In the film, the Catholic 
Church passes its responsibility of saving 
the world from Satan to science, and the 
scientist becomes a Christ figure. Two 
photos. 


276. PRIVATE AND PUBLIC VI- 
SIONS: ZABRISKIE POINT AND BIL- 
LY JACK. Yacowar, Maurice. 1(3), 
1972, 197-207. Zabriskie Point and Billy 
Jack contain similar visions of the early 
1970s as revolutionary and anti-establish- 
ment. Billy Jack has, however, a more 
hopeful, less potentially violent ending 
than Zabriskie Point and is consequently 
a more powerful social force. Six photos. 


277. THE PRIVATE EYE: SECOND 
““GOLDEN AGE.”’ Le Sueur, Marc. 
7(2), 1979, 181-189. Contemporary films 
such as Chinatown and Night Moves re- 
vitalized the detective or ‘‘private eye’’ 
film. Defining characteristics of the genre 
are discussed, and several 1970s films are 
examined in relation to these generic ele- 
ments. Contemporary detective films 
have expanded and adapted the genre to 
make it relevant to 1970s audiences while 
still remaining within it. Three photos. 


278. THE PRODUCTION CODE AND 
PRECEDENT OR HOW HOLLY- 
WOOD’S CENSORS SOUGHT TO 
ELIMINATE BROTHELS AND PROS- 
TITUTES IN FROM HERE TO ETER- 
NITY AND EAST OF EDEN. Simmons, 
Jerold. 20(3), 1992, 70-80. The Produc- 
tion Code Administration (PCA), headed 
by Joseph Breen, administered the Code 
through adherence to precedent. Al- 
though characters who were prostitutes 
were sometimes allowed, the PCA estab- 
lished an absolute taboo against depic- 
tions of brothels or the business of pros- 
titution. This precedent was applied to 
From Here To Eternity and East of 
Eden, forcing the films’ writers to make 
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significant changes to their screenplays. 
Five photos. 

279. PSYCHOTHERAPY AT THE 
SIMPLEX: LE PLUS CA SHRINK. 
Greenberg, Harvey Roy. 20(2), 1992, 
9-15. Depictions of psychotherapists in a 
recent cycle of films focusing on doctor- 
patient relations fall into three categories 
established by Irving Schneider. What 
About Bob?’s Leo Marvin is a ‘‘Dr. Dip- 
py,’’ incompetent and insensitive. In The 
Silence of the Lambs, Hannibal Lecter is 
perhaps the ultimate ‘Dr. Evil,’’ and Su- 
san Lowenstein of The Prince of Tides is 
the dedicated and personally unfulfilled 
“Dr. Wonderful.’’ Three photos. 


280. PURSUING THE POSSE. Skerry, 
Philip J. 14(1), 1986, 14-22. The function 
of the posse in Westerns from the 1950s 
to the 1970s is examined through analysis 
of The Left-Handed Gun (1958), Butch 
Cassidy and the Sundance Kid (1969), 
and Posse (1975). Because the posse is an 
arm of the legal system, depictions of it 
reveal contemporary attitudes about the 
law and society. Cynicism about political, 
economic, and technological forces and 
their link with the mass media is evident 
in representations of the posse in these 
three films. Eleven photos. 


281. THE QUESTION OF POPULAR 
GENRES. Cawelti, John G. 13(2), 1985, 
55-61. An overview of the history, cur- 
rent state, and future of genre studies is 
presented. Critical theories such as post- 
structuralist approaches can work in con- 
junction with genre studies. Reader- 
response criticism is discussed as a 
method of understanding genres through 
the experiences of audience members and 
as one way in which to examine the rela- 
tionship between genre and culture. 


282. RAIDERS OF THE LOST TEXT: 
REMAKING AS CONTESTED HOM- 
AGE IN ALWAYS. Greenberg, Harvey 
Roy. 18(4), 1991, 164-171. Steven Spiel- 
berg’s Always, a remake of the 1943 film 
A Guy Named Joe, is analyzed from a 
psychoanalytic perspective focusing on an 
Oedipal dynamic. The dark side of Spiel- 
berg’s admiration for the original film is 
a competitiveness with the original film 
and its director, Victor Fleming. This 
competitiveness is expressed in 
Spielberg’s deviations from the original 
film and becomes evident when the two 
films are compared. Two photos. 


283. RATING THE MOVIES. Austin, 
Bruce A. 7(4), 1980, 384-399. The influ- 
ence of the MPAA rating system on film 
attendance, production, and commercial 
success is examined. The rating system 
has not encouraged an increase in pro- 
duction of R- and X-rated films, and in- 
dependently produced films are more 
likely to receive ratings of R and X than 
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are those by major-minor producers. 
Three tables. 


284. READING INTERTITLES. Chis- 
holm, Brad. 15(3), 1987, 137-142. Two 
categories of intertitles existed in silent 
films—dialogue and expository. The 
functions of expository intertitles are ex- 
amined, and seven categories are pro- 
posed. The categories are: identifications; 
temporal markers; narrative summary; 
characterization; mediated thoughts/par- 
aphrased dialogue; commentary on story; 
and commentary on discourse. Fourteen 
illus. 

285. RECENT FILMS ABOUT MAR- 
RIAGE. Jarvie, I.C. 2(3), 1973, 278-299. 
The institution of marriage is not as 
highly revered in contemporary films as it 
was during the 1940s and 1950s, reflect- 
ing a trend in American life. Films 
discussed include Carnal Knowledge, Bob 
and Carol and Ted and Alice, Taking 
Off, and How to Murder Your Wife. Six 
photos. 


286. RECENT POPULAR GENRE 
MOVIES: AWASH AND AWARE. Ya- 
cowar, Maurice. 4(4), 1975, 297-305. The 
continued relevance of studying popular 
genre films is demonstrated through a 
cultural analysis of several recent films. 
The British film Juggernaut is an allegory 
for contemporary social problems occur- 
ring in England. Similarly, the influence 
of the Watergate incident on American 
society is evident in films such as The 
Towering Inferno and Airport 1975. 
Three photos. 


287. RECOMBINANT TELEVISION 
GENRES AND DOOGIE HOWSER, 
M.D. McAllister, Matthew. 20(3), 1992, 
61-69. Doogie Howser, M.D. successful- 
ly combines elements of two established 
popular culture genres, the teen comedy 
and the medical doctor drama, thus 
forming a previously unseen recombinant 
television genre. Such combinations are 
evident in the show’s themes, in each epi- 
sode’s ending, and in characters who 
serve two different functions, one for 
each genre. Culturally, the series serves to 
simultaneously reassure its audience 
about teenagers and the medical profes- 
sion. Four photos. 


288. THE RELIGION OF RADIO 
DAYS. Yacowar, Maurice. 16(2), 1988, 
80-86. In Radio Days, Woody Allen de- 
picts radio as a secular religion for its 
wartime audience. Within the film, radio 
listeners receive moral guidance, spiritual 
direction, and the vision of a different 
type of life as well as being presented 
with a pantheon of deities. Although 
radio produced illusions, in Radio Days 
these illusions can convey truth. Enter- 
tainers and audience members are 
brought together into a community 


through the medium of radio. Four 
photos. 


289. REMOTE CONTROL: MYTHIC 
REFLECTIONS. Lavery, David. 18(2), 
1990, 65-71. The remote control is on the 
verge of attaining mythic stature in 
American culture, using Barthes’ defini- 
tion of myth as a manner of naturalizing 
something and making it appear ordinary 
and unproblematic. A discussion of the 
remote control attempts to ‘‘demytholo- 
gize’’ it before it becomes as mythic as 
television. 


290. ‘REQUIEM FOR A HEAVY- 
WEIGHT” AND PLAYHOUSE 90: AN 
AGE HAD COME TO AN END. 
Mayerle, Judine. 17(2), 1989, 57-66. 
Playhouse 90 ran from 1956 to 1961 as 
television’s only ninety-minute live an- 
thology drama series. The series marked 
a transitional period when producers 
were leaving behind live television, which 
originated in New York with roots in 
Broadway, and moving on to television 
recorded on film or videotape and pro- 
duced in Los Angeles. The series’ classic 
production ‘‘Requiem for a Heavyweight’’ 
is examined as an example of the work 
presented on Playhouse 90. Eight photos. 


291. RESCREWED: PRETTY WOM- 
AN’S CO-OPTED FEMINISM. Green- 
berg, Harvey Roy. 19(1), 1991, 9-13. 
Pretty Woman superficially constructs its 
heroine Vivian as independent and equal 
to its hero in order to obscure the power 
differential between Vivian, a prostitute, 
and her ‘‘rescuer,’’ a wealthy corporate 
raider. The film’s popularity with women 
stems from disillusionment and hopeless- 
ness in the face of their current social 
status and resulting personal hardships 
rather than an inherent tendency in wom- 
en to be passive and submissive. Three 
photos. 


292. RESPONSES OF BLACKS AND 
OTHER MINORITIES TO TELEVI- 
SION SHOWS OF THE 1970s ABOUT 
THEIR GROUPS. Friedman, Norman 
L. 7(1), 1978, 85-102. The development 
of comedy and action television shows 
featuring minority characters in the 1970s 
as well as audience responses and 
negative criticism from the media are ex- 


amined. African-American shows and 
audiences are explored in depth with 
Jewish and Mexican-American shows and 
audiences briefly mentioned. Three 
photos. 


293. RESTORING THE BLACK 
MAN’S LETHAL WEAPON: RACE 
AND SEXUALITY IN CONTEMPO- 
RARY COP FILMS. Ames, Christopher. 
20(3), 1992, 52-60. In Die Hard, Shoot 
to Kill, and the Lethal Weapon movies, a 
traditional relationship in American 
literature, the bond between a white man 
escaping civilization and a ‘‘savage’’ man 
of color, is reversed. The black characters 
in these films are depicted as ‘‘civilized’’ 
and alienated from their ‘‘savage mascu- 
linity.’’ The white characters are 
“*savage’’ and more than capable of sur- 
viving in each film’s hostile environment. 
In a problematic mythic solution to con- 
temporary conflicts, the black man’s 
masculinity is restored through his bond 
with the white savage. Four photos. 


294. A REVIEW OF THE AUSTRALI- 
AN FILM INDUSTRY—PAST AND 
PRESENT. Michalk, D.L. 8(4), 1981, 
41-48. In light of a new wave of interna- 
tionally recognized films, a historical 
overview of the Australian film industry 
is presented. The current state of the 
government-supported industry and the 
quality of new productions indicate that 
the Australian cinema has the potential 
for international success. 


295. REVISITING THE RECORDINGS 
OF WARS PAST: REMEMBERING 
THE DOCUMENTARY TRILOGY OF 
JOHN HUSTON. Edgerton, Gary. 

15(1), 1987, 27-41. While with the U.S. 
Army Signal Corps during World War II, 
John Huston directed three war 
documentaries. The first, Report from 
the Aleutians (1943), is 2 fairly typical 
Army documentary that assured wartime 
audiences of United States dominance 
after the attack on Pearl Harbor. Irony 
and a more complex view of war are evi- 
dent in The Battle of San Pietro (1945), 
which had controversial footage cut and 
destroyed. Let There Be Light (1946), 
about ‘‘shell-shocked’’ soldiers returning 
home, was banned by the U.S. govern- 
ment for thirty-five years. Five illus. 


296. ROBERT ALDRICH’S ATTACK! 
Krueger, Eric. 2(3), 1973, 262-276. Rob- 
ert Aldrich’s directorial style in his 1956 
film Attack!, which emphasizes an indi- 
vidualized hero with careful camerawork, 
is discussed. Four photos. 


297. THE ROLE OF THE STAGE 
SHOW IN FILM EXHIBITION: THE 
CASE OF DETROIT’S CAPITOL 
THEATRE. Aldridge, Henry B. 10(2), 
1982, 66-71. In the 1920s, Detroit’s 
Capitol Theatre, owned by Kunsky 


Enterprises, presented live stage shows to 
differentiate itself from two nearby first- 
run theatres owned by the same com- 
pany. Unlike other film theatre stage 
shows, the Capitol’s productions were 
designed by its management and featured 
its orchestra as the show’s centerpiece. 
This strategy proved successful until 1929 
when sound equipment was installed. 
Three photos. 


298. ROUND-UP IN SUN VALLEY. 
Sobchack, Vivian C. 5(2), 1976, 157-165. 
The ‘Western Movies: Myths and Im- 
ages’’ conference held June 29-July 4, 
1976 in Sun Valley, Idaho and sponsored 
by Levi Strauss & Co. and the National 
Endowment for the Humanities is dis- 
cussed. Review essay. Four photos. 


299. THE SAMURAI FILM AND THE 
WESTERN. Kaminsky, Stuart M. 1(4), 
1972, 312-324. Conventions of the Japa- 
nese samurai film are examined and con- 
trasted to the conventions of the Amer- 
ican Western. Five photos. 


300. SATURDAY NIGHT FEVER: 
CROSSING THE VERRAZANO 
BRIDGE. Keeler, Greg. 7(2), 1979, 
158-167. Saturday Night Fever retells a 
traditional tale of a character’s transition 
from innocence to experience, from the 
maintenance of naive, simplistic beliefs 
and attitudes to the acceptance of the 
complexity and instability of adult life. 
The Verrazano Bridge symbolizes the 
character’s emotional and physical jour- 
ney and two pivotal scenes on the Bridge 
reinforce character development. Three 
photos. 


301. SCENARIOS FOR THE REVO- 
LUTION IN PEPPERLAND. Bowman, 
David. 1(3), 1972, 173-184. The making 
of The Yellow Submarine by King Fea- 
tures is recounted and the film is ana- 
lyzed as being revolutionary in style as 
well as presenting a utopian ‘‘scenario for 
revolution.’’ Four illus. 


302. THE SCIENTIST AS MAGICIAN: 
DOVZHENKO’S MICHURIN AND 
THE LYSENKO CULT. Kepley, Vance, 

~ Jr. 8(2), 1980, 19-26. Alexander Dov- 
zhenko’s Michurin was one element of a 
Stalinist campaign.to promote T.D. Ly- 
senko as the mystical father of Soviet 
genetics. The film lionizes Russian horti- 
culturist Ivan Michurin as Lysenko’s im- 
mediate precursor and wraps the scientist 
in a shroud of mysticism thus contribut- 
ing to the glorification of the Lysenko 
cult and its ill-conceived ‘‘materialist sci- 
ence.’’ One photo. 


303. SCREWBALL COMEDY: AN 
OVERVIEW. Gehring, Wes D. 13(4), 
1986, 178-185. Characteristics and origins 
of the screwball comedy are discussed, 
focusing on parallels between the screw- 
ball comedy male and the comic antihero 
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popularized in the 1920s. The screwball 
film emerged in the mid-1930s as a com- 
edy of romance, which adapted the com- 
ic antihero tradition to film by setting the 
unconventional courtship within an 
upper-class world populated by eccentric, 
beautiful people. Six photos. 


304. THE SECULARIZED CHRIST IN 
CONTEMPORARY CINEMA. Peavy, 
Charles D. 3(2), 1974, 139-155. Since the 
passing of the days of cinematic Christian 
spectacle, Christ figures have become 
more humanized in the movies. Some of 
the films are allegorical, some maniacal, 
some thinly-disguised political messages. 
A discussion of the Christ/mythic hero 
figure in The Gospel According to St. 
Matthew, Jesus Christ Superstar, God- 
spell, Cool Hand Luke, The Ruling 
Class, He Who Must Die, and Black 
Jesus is presented. Five photos. 


305. SELF AND SOCIETY: VIN- 
CENTE MINNELLI AND MUSICAL 
FORMULA. Telotte, J.P. 9(4), 1982, 
181-193. Movie musicals focus on one of 
two complimentary themes—the individ- 
ual and personal expression or the larger 
social context. Just as Minnelli’s musicals 
skillfully weave together narrative and 
production numbers, they also successful- 
ly portray the compatibility of the self 
and individual expression with the greater 
good of the community. Four photos. 


306. SETTING THE STAGE FOR THE 
TELEVISION DOCUDRAMA. Musbur- 
ger, Robert B. 13(2), 1985, 92-101. The 
origins of the television docudrama are 
discussed. Achieving popularity in the 
late 1970s and early 1980s, the roots of 
the docudrama are evident in established 
practices of theatre, literature, radio, 
films, and early television. Twelve 
photos. 


307. THE SHADOW OF VIOLENCE. 
Hayles, Nancy K., and Kathryn Dohr- 
mann Rindskopf. 8(2), 1980, 2-8. Cruis- 
ing is a disturbing examination of vio- 
lence and sexuality in contemporary 
America. The film urges an acceptance of 
the complexity of human sexuality 
through its depiction of the violent results 
of the denial of aspects of sexuality that 
society does not value, such as homosex- 
uality or femininity. Three photos. 


308. SHAKESPEARE AND HOLLY- 
WOOD: TWO FILM CLICHES. 
Willson, Robert F., Jr. 15(2), 1987, 
83-84. The Shakespearean origins of two 
filmic clichés—‘‘You’re beautiful when 
you’re angry’’ and ‘‘This town isn’t big 
enough for the two of us’’—are traced. 
Two photos. 


309. SHANE REDUX: THE SHOOT- 
IST AND THE WESTERN DILEMMA. 
Miller, Gabriel. 11(2), 1983, 66-77. The 
Shootist is analyzed in relation to Shane 
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as a re-examination of classical Western 
themes. Although set during different 
time periods, both films are from the 
perspective of boys who are exposed to 
the actions and attitudes of a transient 
loner living by the code of the Western 
hero. The dilemma inherent in the de- 
fiant and potentially dangerous in- 
dividualism embodied by these loners is 
left unresolved at the end of both films. 
Six photos. 


310. SHARPER THAN AN IRISH 
SERPENT’S TOOTH: LEO McCAR- 
EY’S MY SON JOHN. Johnson, Glen 
M. 8(1), 1980, 44-49. In the 1952 film 
My Son John, an anti-Communist 
message conflicts with the domestic 
drama formula. The film focuses on the 
question of how does a ‘‘good”’ family 
produce a ‘‘bad seed’’ rather than on the 
evils of anti-Communism. Demonology 
and Freudian pop psychology are 
employed within the film to explain the 
traitorous son, resulting in an indictment 
of the contemporary American family. 
Two photos. 


311. THE SHINING: TED KRAMER 
HAS A NIGHTMARE. Keeler, Greg. 
8(4), 1981, 2-8. The Shining is examined 
as the nightmare equivalent of Kramer 
vs. Kramer. Both films are masculine 
fantasies concerning the disintegration of 
the nuclear family, which focus on 
career, parenting, and marriage. Four 
photos. 

312. SHOOTOUT AT THE BEVERLY 
HILLS CORRAL: EDWARD R. MUR- 
ROW VERSUS HOLLYWOOD. Wald, 
Malvin. 19(3), 1991, 138-140. The author 
recounts a personal encounter with Ed- 
ward R. Murrow and a 1961 speech by 
Murrow to members of the Hollywood 
elite that inspired hostility in his au- 
dience. One photo. 

313. STTCOM MORALITY: FROM 
BEAVER TO ANN ROMANO, IT’S 
THE SAME OLD STORY. Mueller, 
Roxanne T. 9(1), 1981, 50-55. The long- 
running One Day at a Time, although 
seemingly very different from earlier sit- 
coms, reinforces the sacredness and 
primacy of the family within a similar 
moral framework to sitcoms from 1950s 
and 1960s like Father Knows Best. One 
photo. 


314. SLEEPING WITH THE ENEMY 
AS PRETTY WOMAN, PART IT? OR, 
WHAT HAPPENED AFTER THE 
PRINCESS WOKE UP. Caputi, Jane. 
191), 1991, 2-8. Released one year after 
Pretty Woman, Sleeping with the Enemy 
can be viewed as its sequel. Similarities 
and consistencies between the two films 
go beyond Julia Roberts’ presence in 
each film. The ‘‘white knight’? Edward 
of Pretty Woman exhibits behaviors 
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characteristic of a potential batterer in 
the early stages of a relationship. The 
husband of Sleeping with the Enemy, 
who shares many similarities with Ed- 
ward, fulfills the potential for abuse in- 
herent in the relationship depicted in 
Pretty Woman. Four photos. 


315. SMART MAN’S BURDEN: 
NASHVILLE, A FACE IN THE 
CROWD, AND POPULAR CULTURE. 
Yates, John. 5(1), 1976, 19-28. Robert 
Altman’s Nashville and Elia Kazan’s A 
Face in the Crowd, made eighteen years 
apart, both display the intellectual’s dis- 
dain for ‘‘the people’’ and popular cul- 
ture. Kazan’s film is based on the belief 
that intellectuals need to lead the coun- 
try. Nashville, in its post-Vietnam, post- 
Watergate cynicism, advocates a nihilist 
attitude. Four photos. 


316. A SOBER CELEBRATION: 
SONG AND DANCE IN THE “‘NEW”’ 
MUSICAL. Telotte, J.P. 8(1), 1980, 
2-14. A new form of musical film, which 
revitalized the genre during the late 
1970s, reflects cultural changes by incor- 
porating song and dance into more re- 
stricted physical and narrative limitations 
than traditional musicals. The ‘‘new’’ 
musical, such as Saturday Night Fever 
and The Last Waltz, emphasizes the ten- 
sion between the expressive—song and 
dance—and the narrative—everyday life. 
Four photos. 


317. SOCIOCULTURAL INFLU- 
ENCES OF PRODEVELOPMENT 
SOAP OPERAS IN THE THIRD 
WORLD. Brown, William J. 19(4), 1992, 
157-164. Prodevelopment soap operas 
are designed to promote development by 
encouraging specific beliefs and behaviors 
in their viewers. Combining education 
and entertainment, these soap operas 
have been hugely popular with audiences 
in countries such as India, Mexico, and 
Kenya. Research shows that these popu- 
lar programs have been successful in 
changing beliefs and behaviors in such 
areas as attitudes toward women and 
adult literacy. Three photos. 


318. SONG OF INNOCENCE: THE 
CREATURE FROM THE BLACK 
LAGOON. McConnell, Frank D. 2(1), 
1973, 14-28. The lasting popularity and 
revelations about the 1950s of Jack Ar- 
nold’s The Creature from the Black 
Lagoon are examined. The film is an ac- 
curate sociopolitical history of the re- 
pressed 1950s. Three photos. 


319. THE SOUTHERN HEROINE IN 
THE FILMS OF THE 1930s. O’Brien, 
Kenneth P. 14(1), 1986, 23-32. Changes 
in depictions of the Southern heroine are 
evident in several films of the 1930s. No 
longer passively decorative and concerned 
primarily with courtship, the Southern 
heroine in films such as Jezebel and 


Gone with the Wind functions in the 
public sphere previously reserved for 
men. The redefined Southern heroine 
reached her limit in the character of 
Scarlett O’Hara after which Hollywood 
fell back on old stereotypes when por- 
traying Southern women. Six photos. 


320. A STAR OF THE GOLDEN ERA: 
REMEMBERING JEAN ARTHUR. 
Bauer, Steven L. 17(1), 1989, 27-36. An 
overview of Jean Arthur’s career is 
presented with a filmography. Popular 
with audiences, critics, and her film in- 
dustry colleagues, she made her first film 
in 1923 and her last, Shane, in 1953. She 
is probably best known for her work in 
the 1930s and early 1940s in which she 
excelled at both comedy and drama. She 
also has appeared on the Broadway stage 
and worked in television. Four photos. 


321. THE STARS IN OUR HEARTS 
—A CRITICAL COMMENTARY ON 
GEORGE LUCAS’ STAR WARS. 
Wood, Denis. 6(3), 1978, 262-279. 
Although most critics dismiss the film as 
ideologically simplistic and naive, Star 
Wars is a meaningful exploration of 
moral and physical death and humans’ 
complex relationship with technology. Six 
photos. 


322. STOCK FAILURES AND CON 
MEN: A NEGLECTED ECONOMIC 
ASPECT OF AMERICA’S EARLY 
MOTION PICTURE INDUSTRY. 
Nelson, Richard Alan. 11(1), 1983, 
12-23. During the 1910s and 1920s, the 
rapid expansion and instability of the 
film industry presented opportunities for 
“*picture gamblers.’’ Through stock job- 
bing ventures, these film securities sales- 
people convinced investors to put up cap- 
ital for fraudulent schemes or legitimate 
companies that failed. Eventually, such 
business dealings forced the leading stu- 
dios into more professional management 
and accounting practices. Three tables. 


323. STRANGER THAN FICTION: 
EMILIO FERNANDEZ’ MEXICO. EI- 
lis, Kirk. 10(1), 1982, 27-36. Emilio Fer- 
nandez was Mexico’s best-known director 
during the 1940s and 1950s. His films in- 
troduced twentieth-century Mexican cul- 
ture to international audiences. Set in the 
provinces and celebrating traditionalism, 
Fernandez’ work used this context to ex- 
press his belief in agrarian nationalism 
and progressivism. Three photos. 


324. STUDYING FILM IMPACT ON 
AMERICAN CONDUCT AND CUL- 
TURE. Friedman, Norman L. 3(2), 1974, 
173-181. Directions for studying the im- 
pact of movies on American culture are 
suggested, and since no serious sociolog- 
ical studies have been done since Herbert 
Blumer’s Movies and Conduct, the need 
for such studies is discussed. 


325. SUMMER AT THE MOVIES— 
STEVEN SPIELBERG: GORE, GUTS, 
AND PG-13. Smetak, Jacqueline R. 
14(1), 1986, 4-13. The PG-13 rating was 
established in response to public outcry 
against violence in two 1984 Spielberg re- 
leases, Indiana Jones and the Temple of 
Doom and Gremlins. The PG-13 rating is 
misguided because children need to expe- 
rience, rather than be shielded from, 
stories in which monsters exist and are 
vanquished, such as Gremlins and The 
Goonies. Violence in this films helps chil- 
dren learn to deal with their own im- 
pulses and to cope with the world. Five 
photos. 


326. SUPERMAN AS SAVIOUR: 
CHRISTIAN ALLEGORY IN THE SU- 
PERMAN MOVIES. Kozloff, Sarah R. 
9(2), 1981, 78-82. Superman and Super- 
man II are Christian allegories in which 
Superman is a humanized Jesus whose 
divine superpowers are used to support 
American nationalism. Two photos. 


327. SUPERMAN, OEDIPUS AND 
THE MYTH OF THE BIRTH OF THE 
HERO. Lederman, Marie Jean. 7(3), 
1979, 235-245. Superman retells the an- 
cient myth of the hero, as explicated by 
such scholars as Otto Rank, Joseph 
Campbell, and Sigmund Freud. The 
film’s narrative is similar to Rank’s char- 
acterization of the myth as emphasizing 
rebellion against parental and social au- 
thority and varies from Freud’s Oedipal 
reading of the mythic hero motivated by 
desire for the mother. Four photos. 


328. TALK AND TROUBLE: KISS ME 
DEADLY’S APOCALYPTIC DIS- 
COURSE. Telotte, J.P. 13(2), 1985, 
69-79. The necessity of meaningful com- 
munication in order to avert death and 
apocalypse and the tragic consequences 
of the failure of discourse are common 
themes of film noir. Kiss Me Deadly de- 
picts the misguided goals of human com- 
munication as often appropriative and 
self-centered and provides a model for ef- 
fective discourse with which to avoid dis- 
aster. Seven photos. 


329. TELEVISION AESTHETICS AND 
THE DEPICTION OF HEROISM: THE 
CASE OF THE TV HISTORICAL BI- 
OGRAPHY. Combs, James. 8(2), 1980, 
9-18. Popular during the ‘‘anti-heroic’”’ 
era of the 1970s, television historical bi- 
ographies depict leaders of the past as 
heroes by portraying them as publicly 
powerful in times of upheaval while em- 
phasizing their private lives and personal 
qualities. The 1979 mini-series /ke is ana- 
lyzed as an example of the historical bi- 
ography formula. Four photos. 


330. TELEVISION AND THE CRISIS 
IN THE HUMANITIES. Burns, Gary. 
19(3), 1991, 98-105. Television is charac- 
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terized as a site of crisis by the media, in- 
cluding TV Guide, and conservative crit- 
ics, who erroneously blame popular cul- 
ture, liberal scholars, and media studies 
for the failings of the American educa- 
tional system. The unfulfilled potential of 
television and the increasing monopoliza- 
tion of the media are two significant rea- 
sons for the humanities to include media 
studies. The faulty reasoning and unsub- 
stantiated claims that are the basis of the 
conservative attack are addressed. 


331. TELEVISION AS GENDERED 
TECHNOLOGY: ADVERTISING THE 
AMERICAN TELEVISION SET. Alt- 
man, Karen E. 17(2), 1989, 46-56. Ad- 
vertisements for television sets appearing 
in popular magazines from 1947 to 1955 
are examined to understand what strat- 
egies were used to appeal to consumers. 
Gender is the most prevalent theme in the 
ads that employed representations of 
femininity, masculinity, romance, sex- 
uality, and family relations to persuade 
consumers that television sets belonged in 
their homes. Ten illus. 


332. THE TERMINATOR, TERMINA- 
TOR 2, AND THE EXPOSED BODY. 
Telotte, J.P. 20(2), 1992, 26-34. The ex- 
posed, ‘‘all-too-visible”’ status of every- 
thing, including the human body, in the 
postmodern world creates an inability to 
see the self clearly. In The Terminator 
and Terminator 2, the artificial body of 
the cyborg highlights the vulnerability 
and overexposure of the human body in 
the postmodern era. Simultaneously, in 
these films the image of the constructed 
body offers a mirror in which to locate 
the interior depth of the private self. 
Three photos. 


333. THEATRICALITY, NARRATIV- 
ITY, AND “TRICKALITY”’: REEVAL- 
UATING THE CINEMA OF 
GEORGES MELIES. Gaudreault, An- 
dré. 15(3), 1987, 110-119. The work of 
Georges Méliés is reexamined within a 
historical context as opposed to a teleo- 
logical perspective that views earlier film- 
makers’ work as steps to the classical 
narrative style. In Méliés’ films, narrativ- 
ity and theatricality are secondary to 
“*trickality.’’ According to the filmmaker 
himself, narrative and theatrical elements 
support presentation of his ‘‘tricks’”’ or 
special effects. Six illus. 


334. THE THEME OF STRUCTURE 
IN THE FILMS OF ROBERT ALT- 
MAN. Baker, Charles A. 2(3), 1973, 
243-261. In Robert Altman’s films, the 
underlying theme informs the audience of 
Altman’s view of society and its mala- 
dies—that rigid structure and conformity 
lead to defeat and/or death and that a 
flexible lifestyle brings happiness. That 
Cold Day in the Park, M*A*S*H, Mc- 
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Cabe and Mrs. Miller, and Brewster Mc- 
Cloud are examined. Five photos. 


335. THERE’LL ALWAYS BE ROOM 
AT THE TOP FOR NOTHING BUT 
THE BEST. Gregory, Charles T. 2(1), 
1973, 59-73. British ‘‘kitchen sink’’ films 
about angry young men in the late 1950s 
and early 1960s were depictions of the 
working class made by middle-class direc- 
tors for middle-class audiences. Nothing 
but the Best uses the plot and characters 
of Room at the Top to reveal the shal- 
lowness of these films. Four photos. 


336. THREE FACES OF EVIL: FAS- 
CISM IN RECENT MOVIES. Keyser, 
Lester J. 4(1), 1975, 21-31. Three recent 
films explore the fascination of fascism 
from three different perspectives. Louis 
Malle’s Lacombe, Lucien is historical in 
its portrayal of one young man’s attrac- 
tion to Nazism. Federico Fellini’s Amar- 
cord portrays the everyday life of a small 
town in Northern Italy through a socio- 
logical perspective. Liliana Cavani’s The 
Night Porter characterizes the abnormal 
psychology at the core of fascism 
through close examination of one sado- 
masochistic relationship. Four photos. 


337. TOWARD AN ACTOR-ICON 
THEORY. Holtzman, Will. 4(1), 1975, 
77-80. The auteur theory is criticized be- 
cause it does not view a film as an organ- 
ic whole, ignoring such important ele- 
ments as writers and actors in favor of 
directors. Movies must be analyzed 
within a cultural context. The ‘‘actor- 
hero”’ of a film is the mediating force 
between image and idea and therefore is 
key in analyzing film. 


338. TRANSCENDENTAL PORNOG- 
RAPHY AND TAXI DRIVER. Rice, 
Julian C. 5(2), 1976, 109-123. Violence, 
eroticism, and the hero/outlaw image in 
Taxi Driver are discussed. Catharsis 
theory is used to explain the need for un- 
revenged violence in films. Four photos. 


339. THE TRANSVESTITE AS MON- 
STER: GENDER HORROR IN THE 
SILENCE OF THE LAMBS AND 
PSYCHO. Tharp, Julie. 19(3), 1991, 
106-113. The Silence of the Lambs and 
Psycho both feature a male killer of 
women who dresses as a woman, who is 
drawn to and repulsed by the feminine. 
Buffalo Bill, the killer in The Silence of 
the Lambs, operates by the same post- 
war constructions of sex, gender, and sex- 
uality as Norman Bates. Like Norman, he 
is unable to adequately resolve his gen- 
der conflict through a reliance upon tra- 
ditional definitions. Unlike Bill and Nor- 
man, Clarice and Hannibal are able to 
accept and balance their ‘‘feminine’’ and 
‘‘masculine”’ sides. Four photos. 


340. THE TREMULOUS PUBLIC 
BODY: ROBOTS, CHANGE, AND 
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THE SCIENCE FICTION FILM. Te- 
lotte, J.P. 19(i), 1991, 14-23. Since the 
1970s, science fiction films have increas- 
ingly focused on robots, androids, and 
cyborgs. These representations of the 
body as a machine address a schizophren- 
ic pattern of subjection and power and 
public and private by looking at a public 
body that is self-consciously presented as 
an image on display. Possibilities for 
change are linked to the public body in 
an equally schizophrenic manner that is 
simultaneously subversive and suspect in 
such films as Blade Runner, Robocop, 
Cherry 2000, and Total Recall. Five 


341. TRIPLE-X: EROTIC MOVIES 
AND THEIR AUDIENCES. Rollin, 
Roger B. 10(1), 1982, 2-21. A model for 
studying audience response to porno- 
graphic films is developed using psycho- 
analytic and aesthetic theories. X-rated 
movies, like all films, are processed by 
the viewer using psychological mecha- 
nisms that attempt to maximize gratifica- 
tion and minimize anxiety. Viewers are 
active ‘‘co-directors’’ of these films be- 
cause, in the act of reading a movie, they 
shape it to conform to their personal de- 
sires. Six photos. 


342. TURNING ON AND TUNING 
OUT AT THE DRIVE-IN: AN AMER- 
ICAN PHENOMENON SURVIVES 
AND THRIVES. Horton, Andrew. 
5(3/4), 1976, 233-244. A history of the 
drive-in movie and reasons for its being a 
uniquely American experience are pre- 
sented. Soft pornography and hot car 
films are mainstays of the drive-in. Two 
photos. 


343. TV MOVIES AND HOW THEY 
GET THAT WAY: INTERVIEWS 
WITH TV MOVIE MAKERS FRANK 
VON ZERNECK AND ROBERT 
GREENWALD. Stone, Douglas. 7(2), 
1979, 146-157. Producer Frank von Zer- 
neck and director Robert Greenwald of 
Moonlight Productions, an independent 
company that specialized in movies for 
television, discuss the process of making 
television movies. Three photos. 


344. UNCHAINED: PERSPECTIVES 
ON CHANGE. Frank, Micheline Klags- 
brun. 18(3), 1990, 122-129. Midnight 
Run, Rain Man, and Twins are examples 
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of the ‘‘odd-couple film,’’ a recent trend 
that harks back to the 1958 film The De- 
fiant Ones. \n these films, two men who 
are totally different must embark on a 
journey together. The physical journey 
becomes a spiritual or psychic journey in 
which the two characters form a bond, 
overcome prejudice, and reclaim parts of 
themselves. Five photos. 


345. UNCLE TOM’S CABIN IN 
AMERICAN FILM HISTORY. Slout, 
William L. 2(2), 1973, 137-151. The his- 
tory of productions of Uncle Tom’s Cab- 
in over the past century is traced, begin- 
ning with its representation by travelling 
performance troupes and emphasizing the 
myriad of films produced from Harriet 
Beecher Stowe’s novel. Six illus. 


346. UNDERSTANDING KUBRICK: 
THE SHINING. Macklin, F. Anthony. 
9(2), 1981, 93-95. Frequently misunder- 
stood and thus rejected by audiences, 
Kubrick’s films share certain elements 
that are evident in The Shining. These 
elements include depictions of human ba- 
nality and aggression, an emphasis on 
objects and machines as characters, and 
the use of satire. One photo. 


347. UNITED STATES V. MOTION 
PICTURE FILM THE SPIRIT OF ’76: 
THE ESPIONAGE CASE OF PRO- 
DUCER ROBERT GOLDSTEIN (1917). 
Selig, Michael. 10(4), 1983, 168-174. 
Hollywood’s support for World War I 
stemmed from economic necessity and 
governmental pressure. The conviction of 
Robert Goldstein under the Espionage 
Act is examined as an example of both 
the political pressure imposed on the film 
industry and the suppression of civil 
liberties that accompanied U.S. involve- 
ment in the war. One illus. 


348. UNIVERSAL TRUTHS: CULTU- 
RAL MYTHS AND GENERIC ADAP- 
TATION IN 1950s SCIENCE FICTION 
FILMS. Shapiro, Benjamin. 18(3), 1990, 
103-111. Fear of world destruction and 
uncertainty in the face of post-war 
changes characterized 1950s America. 
Science fiction and horror films of the 
period addressed these fears and uncer- 
tainties by reaffirming the link between 
the past, present, and future. These films 
mirrored and facilitated cultural forma- 
tion through a process of adaptation and 
maintenance of generic conventions. 
Four photos. 


349. UP FROM SAIGON: CLASS, 
IDENTITY, AND OTHER IN RED 
DUST. Baxter, Peter. 15(2), 1987, 71-82. 
For a heterogeneous population, Amer- 
ican films create a ‘‘sense of place’’ in 
which the United States is a physical ter- 
ritory with specific boundaries within 
which Americans reside. These represen- 
tations of a ‘‘sense of place’’ help to 


maintain an economic and political 
system. Red Dust (1932), produced in the 
midst of the Depression when this system 
was at risk, actively supports American 
capitalism through its depictions of a 
“*sense of place’’ and the ‘‘American’’ 
self and the foreign other. Four photos. 


350. VALUELESSNESS AND VACIL- 
LATION IN THE FILMS OF JULIE 
CHRISTIE. McCreadie, Marsha. 6(3}, 
1978, 216-228. Characters portrayed by 
Christie reflect the conflicts of middle- 
class women in the 1970s. She played 
women torn between irreconcilable op- 
tions, faced with unsatisfying situations, 
or experiencing inner turmoil. Christie’s 
characters refuse to choose incomplete 
solutions, are not dependent on men, 
and, unlike most contemporary female 
film characters, are neither victims nor 
misfits. Three photos. 


351. VIA PONDEROSA: NOTES TO- 
WARD A THEOLOGY OF BONANZA. 
McFee, Michael. 7(4), 1980, 426-433. 
Nominal theology is applied to Bonanza 
to explore the religious nature of the 
series. The series’ name, the characters’ 
names, and the name of the ranch, the 
Ponderosa, reveal theological implica- 
tions. One photo. 


352. VIGILANTES, POWER AND DO- 
MESTICITY: IMAGES OF THE 50s IN 
WALKING TALL. Biskind, Peter. 

3(3), 1974, 219-229. Despite its 
post-1960s cynicism and acknowledge- 
ment of the Black Power movement, 
Walking Tall employs the simplistic 
morality of the Cold War era. The film’s 
plot of confrontation of Good and Evil 
through the efforts of a charismatic male 
character who relies on violence gives the 
illusion of solving social problems. The 
film also recalls 1950s attitudes by glori- 
fying the cult of domesticity and a puri- 
tanical code of behavior. Three photos. 


353. THE VIOLENT DANCE: A PER- 
SONAL MEMOIR OF DEATH IN THE 
MOVIES. Sobchack, Vivian C. 3(1), 
1974, 2-14. Representations of death and 
violence in the movies have changed in 
recent years. Unlike films up through the 
1950s, contemporary popular movies 
demonstrate that death is imminent, ran- 
dom, and stylized. Four photos. 


354. A VISIT WITH FRED ROGERS: 
A GUIDED TOUR THROUGH A SPE- 
CIAL NEIGHBORHOOD. Warburton, 
T.L. 16(1), 1988, 32-40. Fred Rogers is 
the guiding force behind Mister Rogers’ 
Neighborhood, for which he writes all of 
the scripts and songs as well as performs 
in person and as a puppeteer. Rogers’ 
main objective in his work is to help chil- 
dren and adults grow in the areas of in- 
terpersonal relationships, self-expression, 
and feelings. The series is distinctive, 


popular, and effective due to its conver- 
sational, intimate tone and presentation 
of material, its emphasis on the psycho- 
logical and emotional aspects of child- 

hood, and Rogers’ persona. Six photos. 


355. THE VISUAL POLITICS OF THE 
ADVENTURES OF ROBIN HOOD. 
Hark, Ina Rae. 5(1), 1976, 3-17. The 
1938 film The Adventures of Robin 
Hood articulates contemporary social 
concerns, like many Warner Brothers 
films of the 1930s. The film reflects 
American experiences of the Depression 
and the New Deal and hints at fascism 
emerging in Europe. As in many Warner 
Brothers films of the 1930s, the exploited 
masses of Robin Hood must be rescued 
by a hero from the upper classes. Three 
photos. 


356. W.C. FIELDS: THE COPY- 
RIGHTED SKETCHES. Gehring, Wes 
D. 14(2), 1986, 65-75. The Library of 
Congress houses the ‘‘W.C. Fields 
Papers,’’ which include twenty-three 
comedy sketches written between 1918 
and 1930. Although most were written 
for the stage, these unpublished routines 
were the basis for many of Fields’ films. 
An overview of the sketches and the 
films in which they are used is presented. 
Seven illus. 


357. WALL STREET: THE COMMOD- 
IFICATION OF PERCEPTION. 
Boozer, Jack, Jr. 17(3), 1989, 90-99. 
Wall Street is an American allegory that 
illuminates the postmodern nature of 
contemporary society through a story of 
high finance. In the era of Reaganomics, 
appearances count for everything in the 
world of junk bonds, insider trading, and 
the speculative marketplace. The signifi- 
ers that fuel high finance, and American 
culture in general, are not anchored to 
any reality. The film dramatizes the 
greed, cynicism, dishonesty, and personal 
alienation of Wall Street as a metaphor 
for the cultural climate of 1980s America. 
Five photos. 


358. THE WAR GAME REVISITED. 
Shaheen, Jack G. 1(4), 1972, 299-308. In 
1966, the British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion commissioned Peter Watkins to film 
The War Game, a pseudo-documentary 
showing the horrors of a nuclear attack 
on rural England. The film was never 
aired on television and has received only 
rare screenings in movie theatres. A 
reconsideration of this realistic film by 
the public is needed. Four photos. 


359. WES CRAVEN: AN INTERVIEW. 
Williams, Tony. 8(3), 1980, 10-14. Film- 
maker Wes Craven discusses his back- 
ground, his early years in the film indus- 
try, and his films. Two photos. 


360. THE WESTERN FILM CRITIC 
AS “‘SHOOTIST.”’ Tatum, Stephen. 
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11(3), 1983, 114-121. The role of critical 
commentary in advancing the notion of 
the death of the Western film genre is 
discussed. Critics who cling to a reduc- 
tive, ahistorical, and exclusionary defini- 
tion of the Western are ‘‘shootists’’ 
engaged in a ‘‘cult of the kill.’’ Such 
critics reject the evolving nature of the 
genre as manifested in many post-1962 
Westerns. These Westerns represent a 
search for a formula that will renew the 
relevance of Western films for contem- 
porary audiences. Seven photos. 


361. WHAT WAS NEW IN THE 
BRITISH NEW WAVE? RE-VIEWING 
ROOM AT THE TOP. Palmer, R. Bar- 
ton. 14(3), 1986, 124-135. An analysis of 
Room at the Top reveals that, typical of 
British New Wave films, it raises issues 
and depicts situations formerly absent 
from British films to ultimately contain 
and control such social threats as class 
mobility and changing sexual mores. Un- 
like the French New Wave, British film- 
makers used the conventions of commer- 
cial fiction films and did not develop new 
cinematic forms. Five photos. 


362. WHAT’S RATHER PUBLIC 
ABOUT DAN RATHER: TV JOUR- 
NALISM AND THE EMERGENCE OF 
CELEBRITY. Zelizer, Barbie. 17(2), 
1989, 74-80. The concept of celebrities as 
either ‘‘idols of production’”’ or ‘‘idols of 
consumption”’ is examined in relation to 
television journalists, particularly through 
analysis of media discourse on Dan Rath- 
er. The blurring of formerly separate 
realms, like journalism and entertain- 
ment, in contemporary media-saturated 
society make the notion of ‘‘idols of me- 
diated production’’ a more meaningful 
concept with which to understand celebri- 
ty. As a celebrity, Dan Rather fulfilis the 
traditional role of simultaneously being 
like his audience, because of his humble 
origins, and unlike his audience, because 


of his status as a media star. Two photos. 


363. WHEN THE LIGHTS WENT 
OUT—HOLLYWOOD, THE DEPRES- 
SION, AND THE THIRTIES. Brauer, 
Ralph A. 8(4), 1981, 18-29. A conserva- 
tive ‘‘counter revolution in con- 
sciousness’’ emerged as the New Deal era 
replaced the Depression era in 1934-1935. 
This counter revolution is evident in 
changes in Hollywood stars and films. 
Earthy stars like Will Rogers and films 
depicting violence, sexual freedom, and 
social consciousness gave way to glamo- 
rous stars like Clark Cable and films 
focusing on middle-class characters. Five 
photos. 


364. ‘““WHEN YOU CARE ENOUGH 
TO WATCH THE VERY BEST”’: THE 
MYSTIQUE OF MOONLIGHTING. 
Williams, J.P. 16(3), 1988, 90-99. Moon- 
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lighting has developed a mystique based 
upon its self-reflexivity and intertextuality 
and the images of its stars. The series en- 
courages the audience to believe that the 
characters live in the same world as the 
viewers through its continual mocking 
and drawing attention to its status a fic- 
tional television show. The linking of the 
personas of Cybill Shepherd and Bruce 
Willis with their respective characters is a 
traditional Hollywood strategy that also 
contributes to the show’s mystique. Six 
photos. 


365. WHO ARE THOSE GUYS? THE 
MOVIE WESTERN DURING THE TV 
ERA. Brauer, Ralph. 2(4), 1973, 
389-404. The film Westerns of the 1960s 
differ from earlier movies of the genre 
because of their ‘‘closing options.’’ Criti- 
cally acclaimed ‘‘serious’’ Westerns are 
labeled nostalgic. The Wild Bunch, Mc- 
Cabe and Mrs. Miller, and Jeremiah 
Johnson are discussed. Four photos. 


366. WHY E.T. MUST GO HOME: 
THE NEW FAMILY IN AMERICAN 
CINEMA. Heung, Marina. 11(2), 1983, 
79-85. Several films released in 1982, in- 
cluding E.7., Author! Author!, and Six 
Weeks, depict changing patterns of the 
American family by focusing on children 
who belong to two families. The biologi- 
cal family is supplemented by a surrogate 
family that is a spontaneous bonding of 
diverse and, at times, unrelated people. 
The films dramatize the preservation of 
the nuclear family in a revised form. 
Three photos. 


367. WHY THERE ARE NO WOMEN 
IN THE MOVIES. Yates, John. 4(3), 
1975, 223-233. The scarcity of stable 
male-female relationships in current pop- 
ular movies stems from pervasive uncer- 
tainty about gender roles and personal 
relationships in contemporary American 
culture. In films of the 1930s, unlike 
films of the 1970s, women are portrayed 
as believable characters and treated with 
respect because during that period men 
were not threatened by changing social 
roles for women. Four photos. 


368. WILL ROGERS: SYMBOLIC 
MAN AND FILM IMAGE. Rollins, 
Peter C. 2(4), 1973, 323-352. The op- 
timistic individualism of Will Rogers’ 
public persona along with his film roles 
in They Had to See Paris, State Fair, 
David Harum, and In Old Kentucky are 
discussed. The American public in the 
1920s and 1930s needed someone who 
acted out their dreams and longings for a 
better time gone by. Five photos. 


369. THE WISDOM OF THE SER- 
PENT: FRAUDS AND MIRACLES IN 
FRANK CAPRA’S THE MIRACLE 
WOMAN. Tibbetts, John. 7(3), 1979, 
293-309. The Miracle Woman's Sister 
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Florence Falion, an opportunistic evan- 
gelist, is typical of leaders to which De- 
pression audiences responded. Her non- 
denominational appeal and her prophecy 
of better times without a practical plan 
for change were characteristic of leaders 
in religion, politics, and other areas of 
American society. The film, like others 
of the period, examines the contempo- 
rary crisis of leadership felt throughout 
the country. Three photos. 


370. WITNESS: A NEW IMAGE OF 
NONVIOLENCE IN POPULAR FILM. 
Hansen, Linda. 14(3), 1986, 136-141. 
Unlike earlier films such as High Noon, 
Witness does not depict a culture and in- 
dividuals committed to nonviolence re- 
sorting to violence to resolve conflict. 
Both the Amish Rachel Lapp and the 
New Yorker John Book learn that there 
are possibilities for dealing with threaten- 
ing situations other than silent passivity 
or violent confrontation. Four photos. 


371. THE WOMEN OF CHINA 
BEACH. Hanson, Cynthia A. 17(4), 
1990, 154-163. Although China Beach 
focuses on the previously neglected topic 
of women who served in the Vietnam 
War, the series perpetuates media stereo- 
types of women and objectifying ways of 
looking at women. The main characters 
introduced in the show’s pilot are either 
‘‘virgins’’ or ‘“‘whores’’ in relation to men 
or to the war. The female characters 
struggle against objectification in the nar- 
rative while they are visually objectified. 
Throughout the series, regaining a sense 
of self means being sexually desirable. 
Four photos. 


372. WORKING GIRL: LEVERAGED 
SELL-OUT. Greenberg, Harvey Roy. 
17(1), 1989, 20-23. Working Girl is a re- 
cent example of a Hollywood trend 
which co-opts the social issues of the 
1960s and 1970s and makes them safe for 
1980s conservative America. In the film, 
a superficial feminism is employed to ex- 
cuse ruthless business tactics. Two 
photos. 


373. YOU’LL NEVER GET OUT OF 
BEDFORD FALLS!: THE INESCAPA- 
BLE FAMILY IN AMERICAN SCI- 
ENCE FICTION AND FANTASY 
FILMS. Gordon, Andrew. 20(2), 1992, 
2-8. In The Wizard of Oz, It’s a 
Wonderful Life, the Star Wars trilogy, 
and the Back to the Future trilogy, the 
main characters are ultimately unable to 
leave their hometowns and families, no 
matter how strong their desire, how great 
their efforts, or how far they roam. The 
popularity of films depicting restless and 
adventurous individuals incapable of es- 
caping their families suggests an adoles- 
cent quality in the American character. 
Four photos. 
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374. AN ANNOTATED FILMOG- 
RAPHY OF R-RATED SEXPLOITA- 
TION FILMS RELEASED DURING 
THE 1970s. Waller, Gregory A. 9(2), 
1981, 99-112. 524 entries. 


375. BACK TO GROUND ZERO: 
OLD FOOTAGE THROUGH NEW 
LENSES. Titus, A. Costandina. 11(1), 
1983, 2-11. Partial annotated filmogra- 
phy of government-sponsored atomic 
films of the 1950s and 1960s is includ- 
ed with article. 


376. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ADDI- 
TIONS TO ‘“*THE INDIAN IN 
AMERICAN FILM.”’ Bataille, Gretch- 
en M., and Charles L.P. Silet. 8(1), 
1980, 50-53. 43 entries. Annotated. 


377. THE BLACK IN FILMS: AN 
ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
Leab, Daniel J. 4(4), 1975, 345-356. 
106 entries. 


378. BLACKS IN TELEVISION: A 
SELECTIVE, ANNOTATED BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY. Lam, R. Errol, and Kal- 
man S. Szekely. 14(4), 1987, 176-183. 
117 entries. 


379. BLACKS ON FILM: A SE- 
LECTED LIST OF FILMS AVAILA- 
BLE FOR 16mm RENTAL (AND 
SOME WHICH ARE NOT BUT 
SHOULD BBE). Limbacher, James L. 
4(4), 1975, 358-378. 217 entries. Title 
and name indexes included. 


380. A CHECKLIST OF MATERI- 
ALS ABOUT SCIENCE-FICTION 
FILMS OF THE 1950s. Landrum, 
Larry N. 1(1), 1972, 61-63. 54 entries. 
Annotated. 


381. A CHECKLIST OF PRE-1900 
PROTOTYPE WESTERN FILMS IN 
THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS PA- 
PER PRINT COLLECTION. Jones, 
Daryl E. 8(2), 1980, 44-46. 20 entries. 
Annotated. 


382. A CHECKLIST OF PUB- 
LISHED MATERIALS ON WEST- 
ERN MOVIES. Nachbar, Jack. 2(4), 
1973, 411-428. 210 entries. Annotated. 


383. COLD WAR FILMS, 
1948-1962: AN ANNOTATED FILM- 
OGRAPHY. Shain, Russell E. 3(4), 
1974, 365-372. 107 entries. 


384. DIRECTOR MITCHELL LEI- 
SEN: AN ANNOTATED FILMOGRA- 
PHY. Schultheiss, John. 8(3), 1980, 
52-60. 41 entries. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES AND FILMOGRAPHIES 
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385. FILM AUDIENCE RE- 
SEARCH, 1960-1980: AN ANNO- 
TATED BIBLIOGRAPHY. Austin, 
Bruce A. 8(2), 1980, 53-60. 104 entries. 

386. FILM AUDIENCE RE- 
SEARCH, 1960-1980: AN UPDATE. 
Austin, Bruce A. 8(4), 1981, 57-59. 28 
entries. Annotated. 


387. FILMOGRAPHY: FATHER 
AND SON NARRATIVES IN 1980s 
AMERICAN MOVIES. Rattigan, Neil, 
and Thomas P. McManus. 20(1), 1992, 
21-23. 175 entries. 


388. A FILMOGRAPHY OF FILM 
NOIR. Whitney, John S. 5(3/4), 1976, 
321-371. Detailed listing of 108 films, 
including casts, art directors, authors, 
and producers. 


389. FILMOGRAPHY: THE DOC- 
TOR IN POPULAR CINEMA (WITH 
EMPHASIS BEFORE 1960). Wider, 
Todd. 17(4), 1990, 150-152. 120 en- 
tries. 


390. GUNSMOKE: TWENTY- 
YEAR VIDEOGRAPHY—PART I. 
Fredriksson, Kristine. 12(1), 1984, 
16-33. Listing includes original air 
date, title, director, writers, guest stars, 
and synopsis for the 1955-56 to 
1957-58 seasons with article. 


391. GUNSMOKE: TWENTY- 
YEAR VIDEOGRAPHY—PART I 
CONTINUED. Fredriksson, Kristine. 
12(2), 1984, 73-86. Listing includes 
original air date, title, director, writers, 
guest stars, and synopsis for the 
1958-59 to 1960-61 seasons. 


392. GUNSMOKE: TWENTY- 
YEAR VIDEOGRAPHY—PART II. 
Fredriksson, Kristine. 12(3), 1984, 
127-143. Listing includes original air 
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date, title, director, writers, guest stars, 
and synopsis for the 1961-62 to 
1964-65 seasons. 


393. GUNSMOKE: TWENTY- 
YEAR VIDEOGRAPHY—PART III. 
Fredriksson, Kristine. 12(4), 1984/85, 
171-186. Listing includes original air 
date, title, director, writers, guest stars, 
and synopsis for the 1965-66 to 
1969-70 seasons. 


394. GUNSMOKE: TWENTY- 
YEAR VIDEOGRAPHY—PART IV. 
Fredriksson, Kristine. 13(1), 1985, 
31-45. Listing includes original air 
date, title, director, writers, guest stars, 
and synopsis for the 1970-71 to 
1974-75 seasons. 


395. ““I’LL SING YOU A THOU- 
SAND LOVE SONGS”: A SELECT- 
ED FILMOGRAPHY OF THE MUSI- 
CAL FILM. Scheurer, Timothy E. 
8(1), 1980, 60-67. 121 entries. An- 
notated. 


396. THE INDIAN IN AMERICAN 
FILM: A CHECKLIST OF PUB- 
LISHED MATERIALS ON POPU- 
LAR IMAGES OF THE INDIAN IN 
THE AMERICAN FILM. Bataille, 
Gretchen M., and Charles L.P. Silet. 
5(2), 1976, 171-182. 88 entries. Anno- 
tated. 


397. JEAN ARTHUR FILMOGRA- 
PHY. Bauer, Steven L. 17(1), 1989, 
32-33. 78 entries. Listing includes year, 
studio, director, and co-star for silent 
and sound films. 


398. NAZI-RETRO FILMOGRA- 
PHY. Reimer, Robert, and Carol Rei- 
mer. 14(2), 1986, 80-92. 64 annotated 
entries. Annotated filmography of 
films available in the United States fol- 
lowed by a listing of films not available 
in the United States. 


399. POPULAR ASIAN FILM: A 
CHECKLIST OF SOURCES, PART I. 
Landrum, Larry N. 1(3), 1972, 
249-252. 47 entries. 


400. POPULAR ASIAN FILM: A 
CHECKLIST OF SOURCES, PART 
II. Landrum, Larry N. 1(4), 1972, 
339-347. 149 entries. 


401. PRISON MOVIES: AN ANNO- 
TATED FILMOGRAPHY, 1921- 
PRESENT. Querry, Ronald B. 2(2), 
1973, 181-197. 221 entries. Arranged 
chronologically. 
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402. THE PUBLIC BROADCAST- 
ING SYSTEM: A BIBLIOGRAPHY 
OF CRITICISM. Bennett, James R. 
15(2), 1987, 85-92. 120 entries. Anno- 
tated. 


403. RECENT WORK IN GENRE. 
Landrum, Larry N. 13(3), 1985, 
151-158. 195 entries. Bibliography of 
materials on television and film genres. 


404. RESEARCH ON THE FILM 
AUDIENCE: AN ANNOTATED BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY, 1982-1985. Austin, 
Bruce A. 14(1), 1986, 33-39. 141 en- 
tries. 


405. SCIENCE FICTION FILM_. 
CRITICISM IN THE SEVENTIES: A 
SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY. Lan- 
drum, Larry N. 6(3), 1978, 287-289. 40 
entries. 


406. A SELECTED, ANNOTATED 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF LITERATURE 
ON THE COMMUNITY AND PER- 
SONAL-SERVICE USAGE OF CA- 
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BLE TELEVISION. Brown, Velma, 
and James Von Schilling. 7(4), 1980, 
471-480. 47 entries. 


407. THE SERIALS: A SELECTED 
CHECKLIST OF PUBLISHED MA- 
TERIALS. Landrum, Larry N., and 
Jack Nachbar. 3(3), 1974, 273-276. 51 
entries. 


408. SEVENTY YEARS ON THE 
TRAIL: A SELECTED CHRONOL- 
OGY OF THE WESTERN MOVIE. 
Nachbar, Jack. 2(1), 1973, 75-83. 152 
entries. Annotated bibliography. 


409. SOURCES FOR THE STUDY 
OF POPULAR FILM. Landrum, 
Larry N. 7(1), 1978, 108-119. 133 en- 
tries. Annotated. 


410. SOURCES FOR THE STUDY 
OF POPULAR FILM, PART II: HIS- 
TORY AND ANALYSIS. Landrum, 
Larry N. 7(2), 1979, 222-230. 71 en- 
tries. Annotated. 

411. SOURCES FOR THE STUDY 
OF POPULAR FILM, PART III: 
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THEMES AND GENRES. Landrum, 
Larry N. 7(3), 1979, 339-350. 114 en- 
tries. Annotated. 


412. STEVEN SPIELBERG: A 
CELEBRATION. Green, Carol, Matt 
Johnson, Michael McHugh, Uma 
Magal, Susan Nance, and Michele 
Raine. 18(4), 1991, 172-178. 113 en- 
tries. Annotated bibliography. 


413. A VIETNAM FILMOGRA- 
PHY. Thompson, Lawrence, Richard 
Welch, and Philip Stephens. 9(1), 
1981, 61-67. 58 entries. Annotated. 


414. WAR FILM BIBLIOGRA- 
PHY. Curley, Stephen J., and Frank 
J. Wetta. 18(2), 1990, 72-79. 105 en- 
tries. Annotated. 


415. WORLD WAR II IN THE 
MOVIES: A SELECTED BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY OF SOURCES. Landrum, 
Larry N., and Christine Eynon. 1(2), 
1972, 147-153. 57 entries. Annotated. 


416. AT THE MOVIES: ALL THE 
STILL RUSHES. Weber, R.B. 4(1), 
1975, 32. 


417. A BOY’S LIFE OF LIONEL. 
Weber, R.B. 1(2), 1972, 105-106. 


418. BUT THE MOVIE WAS DIF- 
FERENT. Petteys, D.F. 5(2), 1976, 
146. 


419. THE CAPRA TOUCH: MR. 
SMITH GOES TO WASHINGTON. 
Gehring, Wes D. 19(1), 1991, 44. 


420. A CHARLIE CHAPLIN CEN- 
TENNIAL: 1889-1989. Gehring, Wes. 
16(3), 1988, 130. 


421. CINEMATIC SONNET. Leich- 
ter, Martin. 16(2), 1988, 79. 


422. CONSIDERING THE DEATH 
OF JOHN WAYNE. Phillips, Louis. 
7(3), 1979, 26S. 


423. DEATH OF OUR PRINCESS. 
Griffin, Larry D. 16(2), 1988, 79. 


424. THE FACT OF THE DARK- 
NESS. Schor, Sandra. -4(4), 1975, 296. 


425. FILM CRITIC. Klein, James. 
2(3), 1973, 230. 


426. A FILM ON THE GOOD 
EARTH. Garmhausen, J. 9(2), 1981, 
83. 


427. THE FOOTAGE IS THE 
PHYSICAL BODY. Goodich, Freder- 
ic. 6(1), 1977, 73-75. 

428. FRANK CAPRA, 1897-1991. 
Gehring, Wes. 20(2), 1992, 40. 


429. THE GLENN MILLER 
SOUND. Willson, Robert. 10(4), 1983, 
155. 


430. GOODBYE, GRETA GARBO. 
Charles, C.J. 11(4), 1984, 166. 


431. GROUCHO & COMPANY OR 


THE MARX OF TIME. Gehring, 
Wes. 15(1), 1987, 42. 


432. HANGING ON AT THE SAT- 
URDAY MATINEE. Pinsker, Sanford. 
1(4), 1972, 289. 

433. HEAVEN. Birns, Margaret 
Boe. 8(2), 1980, 27. 

434. HIGH MASS FOR A DEAD 
MOUSE. Phillips, Louis. 15(1), 1987, 
42. 


435. HITCHCOCK’S VIOLENCE: 
A FAN’S NOTES. Hammond, John 
G. 6(3), 1978, 239. 

436. THE HOLLYWOOD HAYS 
OFFICE OR STOP, LOOK, AND 
LESS SIN. Gehring, Wes. 16(2), 1988, 
79. 


437. LETTER TO JEAN SEBERG. 
Nolletti, Arthur, Jr. 10(3), 1982, 105. 


438. LUNCH MOVIES. Garmhau- 
sen, J. 10(1), 1982, 22. 


439. MAE WEST: THE WOMAN 
BEHIND DIAMOND LIL. Gehring, 
Wes D. 10(2), 1982, 72 

440. MATINEE MARTYR. Ham- 
mond, John G. 5(2), 1976, 125. 

441. MCGUFFIN. Bowers, Neal. 
7(3), 1979, 292. 

442. MCGUFFIN. Bowers, Neal. 
7(4), 1980, 433. Corrected republica- 
tion. 

443. MONSTER FILM. Garmhau- 
sen, J. 9(3), 1981, 137. 


444. ON SEEING MARTIN SCOR- 
SESE’S FILM, TAXI DRIVER. Fair- 
child, B.H., Jr. 6(2), 1977, 167. 


445. ON VIEWING LOVE CRAZY. 


Kaminsky, Stuart M. 4(3), 1975, 235. 


446. ONE ESSENTIAL DIFFER- 
ENCE BETWEEN MOVIES AND 
REAL LIFE. Phillips, Louis. 15(1), 
1987, 42. 


447. ONE SNOOTY FILM CRITIC 
OR ‘“*THE MAN WHO WOULD BE 
KING.” Gehring, Wes. 17(3), 1989, 
126. 


448. ORSON KANE, CITIZEN 


WELLES. Walz, Eugene P. 2(2), 1973, 


153. 


449. REMEMBRANCE OF 
THINGS PAST: THE MOVIE. Leich- 
ter, Martin. 16(3), 1988, 130. 


450. ROOSTER COGBURN: MOV- 
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ING PICTURE AD. Weber, R.B. 
5(3/4), 1976, 246. 


451. SELLERS. Rachwitz, Kurt V. 
17(3), 1989, 126. 


452. SHE’S WORKING HER WAY 
THROUGH COLLEGE. Weber, R.B. 
19(1), 1991, 44. 


453. STALKING THE ELUSIVE 
TRAMP. Fillion, Dick. 1(1), 1972, 54. 


454. A STORY OF FISH AND 
LEMONS. Looney, George. 20(2), 
1992, 40. 


455. SWINGTIME. Seaton, Esta. 
4(4), 1975, 306. 


456. TELEVISION PARTICIPATES 
IN THE PROJECT OF REDRESSING 
HISTORICAL IMBALANCES IN THE 
AREA OF RACE RELATIONS. 
Covino, Michael. 9(4), 1982, 180. 


457. TEMPLE. Weber, R.B. 4(2), 
1975, 116. 


458. THREE WAYS OF LOOKING 
AT A WESTERN. Palmer, James. 
11(1), 1983, 24. 


459. THREE WAYS OF LOOKING 
AT A WESTERN. Palmer, James. 
11(2), 1983, 99. Corrected republica- 
tion. 


460. TRAVELOGUE (AFTER 
BRAM STOKER). Petteys, D.F. 
5(3/4), 1976, 199. 


461. TUNING IN TO LATE AF- 
TERNOON ON CHANNEL 7. Weber, 
R.B. 1(4), 1972, 309-311. 


462. UNDER THE STREET- 
LIGHT. Pinsker, Sanford. 3(3), 1974, 
231. 


463. ‘‘THE VIEWER.”’ Bowers, 
Neal. 8(3), 1980, 25. 


464. WATCHING WILD ANI- 
MALS ON TELEVISION. Phillips, 
Louis. 8(1), 1980, 14. 


465. THE WEDDING GROUP 
(OLD PHOTO PLAY). Weber, R.B. 
6(1), 1977, 32. 


466. WEREWOLF. Elledge, Jim. 
6(2), 1977, 140. 


467. WHAT THE B WESTERN 
TAUGHT ME. Sobchack, Tom. 9(1), 
1981, 19. 
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468. ABRAHSON, ABRAHAM. 
THE NEW YORK TIMES FILM 
REVIEWS (1913-1931). Reviewed by 
Marshail W. Fishwick. 1(1), 1972, 55. 


469. ACKER, ALLY. REEL WOM- 
EN: PIONEERS OF THE CINEMA; 
1896 TO THE PRESENT. Reviewed 
by Janis L. Pallister. 20(3), 1992, 
82-83. 


470. ADLER, RICHARD P., ED. 
ALL IN THE FAMILY: A CRITICAL 
APPRAISAL. Reviewed by Marie 
Shear. 9(3), 1981, 154. 


471. AFl EDUCATION SERVICES. 
THE AMERICAN FILM INSTI- 
TUTE’S FACTFILES. Reviewed by 
Gary Edgerton. 15(1), 1987, 53-54. 


472. ALTMAN, RICK. THE 
AMERICAN FILM MUSICAL. Re- 
viewed by Timothy E. Scheurer. 17(4), 
1990, 175. 


473. ALVAREZ, MAX JOSEPH. 
INDEX TO MOTION PICTURES 
REVIEWED BY VARIETY, 
1907-1980. 10(4), 1983, 183. 


474. AMELIO, RALPH J. HAL IN 
THE CLASSROOM: SCIENCE FIC- 
TION FILMS. Reviewed by Alice 
Heim. 4(4), 1975, 342-343. 


475. AMERICAN FILM INSTI- 
TUTE GUIDE TO COLLEGE 
COURSES IN FILM AND TELEVI- 
SION, THE. 8(4), 1981, 55. 


476. ANDEREGG, MICHAEL A. 
WILLIAM WYLER. Reviewed by Jo- 
seph W. Slade. 8(2), 1980, 47-48. Re- 
view essay. 


477. ANDERSON, JOSEPH J., 
AND DONALD RITCHIE. THE 
JAPANESE FILM: ART AND IN- 
DUSTRY (EXPANDED VERSION). 
Reviewed by Charles L. Crow. 11(4), 
1984, 177-178. 


478. ANGER, KENNETH. HOL- 
LYWOOD BABYLON. Reviewed by 
Ralph Haven Wolfe. 4(4), 1975, 337. 


479. ARMOUR, ROBERT A. 
FILM: A REFERENCE GUIDE. 8(4), 
1981, 55. 


480. ARMOUR, ROBERT A. 
FRITZ LANG. Reviewed by Milton 
Plesur. 7(4), 1980, 460-463. Review 
essay. 

481. AROS, ANDREW. A TITLE 
GUIDE TO THE TALKIES: 1964 
THROUGH 1974. Reviewed by Ralph 
Haven Wolfe. 6(1), 1977, 87. 


482. AUMONT, JEAN-PIERRE. 
SUN AND SHADOW: AN AUTOBI- 
OGRAPHY. Reviewed by Ralph 
Haven Wolfe. 6(1), 1977, 88. 


483. BAKER, FRED, ED. MOVIE 
PEOPLE: AT WORK IN THE BUSI- 
NESS OF FILM. Reviewed by Kent R. 
Brown. 3(2), 1974, 193-194. 


484. BALIO, TINO, ED. THE 
AMERICAN FILM INDUSTRY. Re- 
viewed by Charles Maland. 6(1), 1977, 
88-89. 

485. BARBOUR, ALAN G. A 
THOUSAND AND ONE DELIGHTS. 
Reviewed by Ralph Haven Wolfe. 1(1), 
1972, 58. 


486. BARNETT, STEVEN. 
GAMES AND SETS: THE CHANG- 
ING FACE OF SPORT ON TELEVI- 
SION. Reviewed by Elmer A. Spreit- 
zer. 20(1), 1992, 37. 


487. BARRETT, GREGORY. 
ARCHETYPES IN JAPANESE 
FILM: THE SOCIOPOLITICAL AND 
RELIGIOUS SIGNIFICANCE OF 
THE PRINCIPAL HEROES AND 
HEROINES. Reviewed by Charles L. 
Crow. 19(1), 1991, 46. 


488. BAXTER, JOHN. HOLLY- 
WOOD IN THE SIXTIES. Reviewed 
by Joe Blades. 2(1), 1973, 92-93. 


489. BAZIN, ANDRE. WHAT IS 
CINEMA? VOL. II. Reviewed by Rob- 
ert Philip Kolker. 1(2), 1972, 139-141. 
Review essay. 


490. BEAVER, JAMES N., JR. 
JOHN GARFIELD: HIS LIFE AND 
FILMS. Reviewed by Geoffrey Winter- 
owd. 7(1), 1978, 104. 


491. BECK, CALVIN. HEROES 
OF THE HORRORS. Reviewed by 
Jon Saari. 4(3), 1975, 268. 


492. BERGMAN, ANDREW. 
WE’RE IN THE MONEY: DEPRES- 
SION AMERICA AND ITS FILMS. 
Reviewed by Jack Nachbar. 1(3), 1972, 
244-45. 


493. BITZER, G.W. BILLY BITZ- 
ER: HIS STORY. Reviewed by James 
R. Myers. 3(2), 1974, 188. 

494. BLAKEWAY, CLAIRE. 
JACQUES PREVERT: POPULAR 
FRENCH THEATRE AND CINEMA. 
Reviewed by Janis L. Pallister. 19(1), 
1991, 47-48. 


495. BLOCK, ALEX BEN. THE 
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LEGEND OF BRUCE LEE. Reviewed 
by Ian Jarvie. 3(4), 1974, 351-355. Re- 
view essay. 

496. BOBKER, LEE R., WITH 
LOUISE MARINIS. MAKING MOV- 
IES: FROM SCRIPT TO SCREEN. 
Reviewed by Kent R. Brown. 3(2), 
1974, 194-195. 


497. BODDY, WILLIAM. FIFTIES 
TELEVISION: THE INDUSTRY 
AND ITS CRITICS. Reviewed by 
Timothy Scheurer. 20(1), 1992, 37-38. 


498. BOGGS, JOSEPH M. THE 
ART OF WATCHING FILMS. 
Reviewed by Kent R. Brown. 7(4), 
1980, 464. 


499. BOJARSKI, RICHARD, AND 
KENNETH BEALS. THE FILMS OF 
BORIS KARLOFF. Reviewed by 
David Bartholomew. 3(4), 1974, 
359-360. 


500. BOSWORTH, PATRICIA. 
MONTGOMERY CLIFT: A BIOGRA- 
PHY. Reviewed by Eugene L. Hud- 
dleston. 7(2), 1979, 212-217. Review 
essay. 


501. BOWERS, NANCY 
BROOKER. THE HOLLYWOOD 
NOVEL, AND OTHER NOVELS 
ABOUT FILM, 1912-1982: AN AN- 
NOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
Reviewed by Michael T. Marsden. 
13(2), 1985, 103. 


502. BOWIE, DONALD. STATION 
IDENTIFICATION: CONFESSIONS 
OF A VIDEO KID. Reviewed by Brian 
Rose. 8(4), 1981, 54-55. 


503. BRADY, ANNA, WITH 
RICHARD WALL AND CAROLYNN 
NEWITT WEINER, EDS. UNJON 
LIST OF FILM PERIODICALS: 
HOLDINGS OF SELECTED AMERI- 
CAN COLLECTIONS. Reviewed by 
Larry N. Landrum. 12(2), 1984, 93. 


504. BRANSON, CLARK. HOW- 
ARD HAWKS: A JUNGIAN STUDY. 
Reviewed by Harvey Roy Greenberg. 
16(3), 1988, 135. 


505. BRODE, DOUGLAS. CROSS- 
ROADS TO THE CINEMA. Reviewed 
by Laurel Keating. 4(4), 1975, 339. 


506. BROSNAN, JOHN. THE 
HORROR PEOPLE. Reviewed by 
Clinton R. Sanders. 6(1), 1977, 89-90. 


507. BROUGHTON, IRV, ED. PRO- 
DUCERS ON PRODUCING: THE 
MAKING OF FILM AND TELEVI- 
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SION. Reviewed by Brian Rose. 14(4), 
1987, 187-188. 


508. BROWN, KENT R. THE 
SCREENWRITER AS COLLABORA- 
TOR: THE CAREER OF STEWART 
STERN. Reviewed by Michael S. Bar- 
son. 10(3), 1982, 138-139. 


509. BROWN, LES. THE NEW 
YORK TIMES ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
TELEVISION. Reviewed by Michael T. 
Marsden. 7(2), 1979, 221. 


510. BROWNLOW, KEVIN. BE- 
HIND THE MASK OF INNOCENCE: 
SEX, VIOLENCE, CRIME: FILMS 
OF SOCIAL CONSCIENCE IN THE 
SILENT ERA. Reviewed by Benjamin 
K. Urish. 20(3), 1992, 83. 


511. BURNS, E. BRADFORD. 
LATIN AMERICAN CINEMA: FILM 
AND HISTORY. Reviewed by Diane 
G. Pretzer. 4(3), 1975, 269-270. 


$12. BURTON, JULIANNE, ED. 
CINEMA AND SOCIAL CHANGE 
IN LATIN AMERICA: CONVERSA- 
TIONS WITH FILMMAKERS. Re- 
viewed by Harold E. Hinds, Jr. 16(2), 
1988, 87. 


513. BURTON, JULIANNE. THE 
NEW LATIN AMERICAN CINEMA: 
AN ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY, 
1960-1980. Reviewed by Harold E. 
Hinds, Jr. 11(4), 1984, 178. 


514. BUTLER, IVAN. SILENT 
MAGIC: REDISCOVERING THE SI- 
LENT FILM ERA. Reviewed by Chris 
Foran. 16(3), 1988, 132-133. 


515. BUTLER, IVAN. TO EN- 
COURAGE THE ART OF FILM. Re- 
viewed by Joel S. Zuker. 2(4), 1973, 
407-408. 


516. CANHAM, KINGLEY. THE 
HOLLYWOOD PROFESSIONALS: 
MICHAEL CURTIZ, RAOUL 
WALSH, HENRY HATHAWAY. Re- 
viewed by Charles L.P. Silet. 2(4), 
1973, 406. 


517. CANTONESE CINEMA RET- 
ROSPECTIVE (1950-1959). Reviewed 
by I. C. Jarvie. 7(3), 1979, 326-329. 
Review essay. 


518. CANUTT, YAKIMA, WITH 
OLIVER DRAKE. STUNT MAN: 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
YAKIMA CANUTT. Reviewed by 
Richard W. Etulain. 9(4), 1982, 199. 


520. CAREY, GARY. DOUG AND 
MARY. Reviewed by Jack Nachbar. 
7(3), 1979, 334-335. 


521. CARPOZI, GEORGE, JR. 
THE GARY COOPER STORY. Re- 
viewed by Marshall W. Fishwick. 2(2), 
1973, 210-211. 


$22. CARPOZI, GEORGE, JR. 
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THE JOHN WAYNE STORY. Re- 
viewed by Marshall W. Fishwick. 2(2), 
1973, 210-211. 


523. CASTY, ALAN. DEVELOP- 
MENT OF THE FILM: AN INTER- 
PRETATIVE HISTORY. Reviewed by 
Anthony Canedo. 3(1), 1974, 86. 


524. CAWELTI, JOHN G. AD- 
VENTURE, MYSTERY, AND RO- 
MANCE: FORMULA STORIES AS 
ART AND POPULAR CULTURE. 
Reviewed by Michael T. Marsden. 
5(3/4), 1976, 314-315. 


525. CAWELTI, JOHN G., ED. 
FOCUS ON BONNIE AND CLYDE. 
Reviewed by Warren French. 2(2), 
1973, 210. 


526. CLARENS, CARLOS. 
GEORGE CUKOR. Reviewed by Jack 
Shadoian. 7(3), 1979, 337. 


527. COFFEE, LENORE. STORY- 
LINE: RECOLLECTIONS OF A 
HOLLYWOOD SCREENWRITER. 
Reviewed by Leonard J. Leff. 4(2), 
1975, 182-183. 


528. COHEN, SARAH BLACHER, 
ED. FROM HESTER STREET TO 
HOLLYWOOD: THE JEWISH 
AMERICAN STAGE AND SCREEN. 
Reviewed by Sandra Davies. 11(2), 
1983, 97-98. 


529. COOPER, JOHN C., AND 
CARL SKRADE. CELLULOID AND 
SYMBOLS. Reviewed by Robert L. 
Perkins. 1(2), 1972, 136-139. Review 
essay. 


530. COSLOW, SAM. COCKTAILS 
FOR TWO: THE MANY LIVES OF 
GIANT SONGWRITER SAM COS- 
LOW. Reviewed by Timothy E. 
Scheurer. 7(1), 1978, 106-107. 


531. COWIE, PETER. THE CIN- 
EMA OF ORSON WELLES. Re- 
viewed by Eugene L. Huddleston. 7(4), 
1980, 465-467. 


532. COWIE, PETER, ED. INTER- 
NATIONAL FILM GUIDE 1974. Re- 
viewed by Jeannette C. Danielson. 
3(2), 1974, 196. 


533. CRIPPS, THOMAS. BLACK 
FILM AS GENRE. Reviewed by Greg- 
ory S. Sojka. 8(1), 1980, 56. 


534. CRIPPS, THOMAS. SLOW 
FADE TO BLACK: THE NEGRO IN 
AMERICAN FILM. Reviewed by 
Gregory S. Sojka. 5(3/4), 1976, 
316-317. 


535. CROCE, ARLENE. THE 
FRED ASTAIRE AND GINGER 
ROGERS BOOK. Reviewed by Timo- 
thy E. Scheurer. 2(4), 1973, 405. 

536. CURTIS, JAMES. JAMES 


WHALE. Reviewed by J.D. Heise. 
11(4), 1984, 178. 


537. DALTON, DAVID. JAMES 
DEAN: THE MUTANT KING. Re- 
viewed by Andrew Aros. (4)1, 1975, 
86. 

538. DARDIS, TOM. SOME TIME 
IN THE SUN: THE HOLLYWOOD 
YEARS OF FITZGERALD, FAULK- 
NER, NATHANAEL WEST, AL- 
DOUS HUXLEY, AND JAMES 
AGEE. Reviewed by Charles L. Crow. 
5(3/4), 1976, 317. 

539. DE USABEL, GAIZKA S. 
THE HIGH NOON OF AMERICAN 
FILMS IN LATIN AMERICA. Re- 
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Garfield 820 

Brazilian Cinema 638 

Broadcast Programming 554 

Bruce Lee: The Man Only I Knew 667 

Busby Berkeley Book, The 830 


Call Me Anna: The Autobiography of 
Patty Duke 552 

Canadian Film Technology, 1896-1986 
606 

Cantonese Cinema Retrospective 
(1950-1959) 517 

Carefree 787 

Celluloid and Symbols 529 

Celluloid Vampires: A History and 
Filmography, The 719 

Celluloid Weapon, The 862 

Chaplin and American Culture: The 
Evolution of a Star Image 684 

Charlie Chaplin: A Bio-Bibliography 
587 

Charm of Evil: The Life and Films of 
Terence Fisher, The 546 

Children’s Novels and the Movies 817 

Chinese Silver Screen: Hong Kong and 
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Numbers refer to entries in the Twenty-Year Index. 


Taiwanese Motion Pictures in the 
1960s, The 555, 556 

Cinema and Social Change in Latin 
America: Conversations with 
Filmmakers 512 

Cinema East: A Critical Study of 
Major Japanese Films 705 

Cinema of Frank Capra: An Approach 
to Film Comedy, The 752 

Cinema of John Huston, The 755 

Cinema of Orson Welles, The 531 

Cinema of the Sea: A Critical Survey 
and Filmography, 1925-1986, The 
826 

Citizen Kane Book, The 643 

Clint Eastwood: Movin’ On 548 

Cocktails for Two: The Many Lives of 
Giant Songwriter Sam Coslow 530 

Combat Films: American Realism 
1945-1970 773 

Comedy/Cinema/Theory 629 

Comedy in Space, Time and the Imagi- 
nation 608 

Communications and Society: A Bibli- 
ography on Communications Tech- 
nologies and Their Social Impact 793 

Complete Greed of Erich von 
Stroheim, The 855 

Contemporary Erotic Cinema 770 

Courtroom’s Finest Hour in American 
Cinema 619 

Cowboys and Cadillacs: How Holly- 
wood Looks at Texas 605 

Creature Feature’s Movie Guide, The 
810 

Crossroads to the Cinema 505 


D.W. Griffith and the Biograph Com- 
pany 604 ‘ 

D.W. Griffith and the Origins of 
American Narrative Film: The Early 
Years at Biograph 613 

D.W. Griffith: His Life and Work 
621A 

Dame in the Kimono: Hollywood, Cen- 
sorship, and the Production Code 
from the 1920s to the 1960s, The 669 

Damned in Paradise: The Life of John 
Barrymore 653 

Dancing in the Dark, Words by 
Howard Dietz: An Autobiography 
543 

Day at the Races, A 788 

Dead That Walk: Dracula, Franken- 
stein, the Mummy and Other Favor- 
ite Movie Monsters, The 615 

Desire to Desire: The Woman’s Film of 
the 1940s, The 547 

Development of the Film: An Interpre- 
tive History 523 

Dianying Electric Shadows 675 
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Discovery of Cinema, A 541 

Documentary Conscience, The 769 

Documents in Canadian Film 569 

Doing Their Bit: Wartime American 
Animated Short Films, 1939-1945 796 

Don Siegel: Director 644 

Dorothy and Lillian Gish 593 

Doug and Mary 520 

Douglas Sirk 813 

Dreams and Dead Ends: The American 

Gangster/Crime Film 792 


Each Man in His Time 852 

Embattled Shadows: A History of Ca- 
nadian Cinema, 1895-1939 717 

Encounters with Filmmakers: Eight Ca- 
reer Studies 842 

End of Comedy: The Sit-Com and the 
Comedic Tradition, The 612 

Errol Flynn: The Untold Story 625 

Essential Cinema: Essays on Films in 
the Collection of Anthology Film 
Archives, The 800 

Ethnic and Racial Images in American 
Film and Television: Historical 
Essays and Bibliography 867 

Ethnic Images in American Film and 
Television 712 

Experimental Animation: An Illustrated 
Anthology 774 

Exploring the Arts: Films and Video 
Programs for Young Viewers 765 


Face on the Cutting Room Floor: The 
Story of Movie and Television Cen- 
sorship, The 783 

Factfile #3: Film/Video Festivals and 
Awards 564 

Faulkner’s MGM Screenplays 649 

Fiction, Film, and F. Scott Fitzgerald 
746 

Fifties Television: The Industry and Its 
Critics 497 

50 from the 50s: Vintage Films from 
America’s Mid-Century 877 

Fifty Years of Photographing Holly- 
wood: The Hurrell Style 816 

Film: A Reference Guide 479 

Film: An Introduction 567 

Film and Politics in the Third World 
550 

Film and the Arts in Symbiosis: A Re- 
source Guide 558 

Film and the Narrative Tradition 568 

Film as a Subversive Art 849 

Film/Cinema/Movie: A Theory of Ex- 
perience 693 

Film Criticism of Otis Ferguson, The 
864 

Film Genre: Theory and Criticism 607 

Film Industries, The 695 

Film Noir: An Encyclopedic Reference 
to the American Style 797 

Film Plots: Scene-by-Scene Narrative 
Outlines for Feature Film Study 668 

Film Programmer’s Guide to 16mm 
Rentals 854 

Film Score: The View from the Podium 
827 


Twentieth Anniversary Issue 


Film Sound: Theory and Practice 858 

Film: The Democratic Art 641 

Filmgoer’s Book of Quotes, The 616 

Films by and/or about Women 868 

Films in America, 1929-1969 757 

Films of Boris Karloff, The 499 

Films of George Pal, The 623 

Films of Hopalong Cassidy, The 724 

Films of Shirley MacLaine, The 561 

Films of World War II: A Pictorial 
Treasury of Hollywood’s War Years, 
The 716 

Final Cut: The Making and Breaking of 
a Film 822 

Florida and the American Motion Pic- 
ture Industry 1898-1980 723 

Focus on Blow-Up 631 

Focus on Bonnie and Clyde 525 

Focus on Orson Welles 602 

Focus on the Western 720 

Four Marx Brothers in Monkey 
Business and Duck Soup, The 574 

Fox Girls, The 729 

Francois Truffaut 633 

Frank Capra 685 

Frank Capra: The Man and His Films 
596 

Fred Astaire and Ginger Rogers Book, 
The 535 

Fritz Lang 480 

From a Life of Adventure: The 
Writings of Errol Flynn 828 

From Hester Street to Hollywood: The 
Jewish-American Stage and Screen 
528 

Full-Length Animated Feature Films 

557 


Gable and Lombard: A Biography 620 

Games and Sets: The Changing Face of 
Sport on Television 486 

Games of Terror: Halloween, Friday 
the 13th, and the Films of the Stalker 
Cycle 544 

Gary Cooper Story, The 521 

Genius of Busby Berkeley: A Tribute 
to the Master of the Hollywood 
Musical, The 750 

George Cukor 526 

George Klein Collection of Early 
Motion Pictures in the Library of 
Congress: A Catalogue, The 589 

Girl in the Hairy Paw: King Kong as 
Myth, Movie, and Monster, The 603 

Glamour Girls, The 738 

Godfather Journal, The 880 

Godwatching: Viewers, Religion and 
Television 819 

Gold Diggers of 1933 630 

Goldwyn: A Biography of the Man 
Behind the Myth 692 

Gone Hollywood: The Movie Colony in 
the Golden Age 570 

Gone With the Wind: A Legend 
Endures: An Exhibition Catalogue 
853 

Gone With the Wind as Book and Film 
621 
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Grace: The Secret Lives of a Princess 
808 

Graham Greene on Film: Collected 
Film Criticism 1935-40 823 

Grand Illusions 664 

Great Hollywood Movies 789 

Great Movie Series, The 730 

Great Movie Shorts, The 687 

Great Romantic Films: From the 
Beginnings of Sound, The 758 

Guide to Critical Reviews: Part IV: The 
Screenplay, Supplement One: 
1963-1980, A 776 

Guts and Glory: Great American War 
Movies 818 

GWTW: The Making of Gone With 
the Wind 659 


Hail, Columbia 662 

Hal in the Classroom: Science Fiction 
Films 474 

Handbook of American Film Genres 
588 

Harry Langdon 780 

Hawks on Hawks 698 

Hemingway and Film 747 

Hemingway and the Movies 663 

Heroes of Eros: Male Sexuality in the 
Movies 686 

Heroes of the Horrors 491 

High Noon of American Films in Latin 
America, The 539 

His Majesty the American: The Films 
of Douglas Fairbanks, Sr. 834 

History of Children’s Television in 
English Canada, 1952-1986, A 760 

History of Film, A 560 

History of the American Avant-Garde 
Cinema, A 798 

Hitch: The Life and Times of Alfred 
Hitchcock 824 

Hollywood and the American Image 
829 

Hollywood as Historian: American Film 
in a Cultural Context 766 

Hollywood at War: The American 
Motion Picture and World War II 
639 

Hollywood Babylon 478 

Hollywood from Vietnam to Reagan 
870 

Hollywood Goes to War: Films and 
American Society 1939-1952 795 

Hollywood Gold: The Award Winning 
Movies 749 

Hollywood in the Sixties 488 

Hollywood Indian, The 726 

Hollywood Novel, and Other Novels 
about Film, 1912-1982: An 
Annotated Bibliography, The 501 

Hollywood Players: The Forties 735 

Hollywood Players: The Thirties 736 

Hollywood Professionals: Michael 
Curtiz, Raoul Walsh, Henry 
Hathaway, The 516 

Hollywood Renaissance 636 

Hollywood U.K. 850 

Hollywood’s Great Love Teams 731 


JPF&T—Journal of Popuiar Film and Television 


Hoilywood’s Image of the Jew 579 

Holly-Would! 614 

Home Is Where the Heart Is: Studies in 
Melodrama and the Woman’s Film 
597 

Horror People, The 506 

House of Horror: The Story of 
Hammer Films, The 563 

How to Make It in Hollywood 632 

How to Read a Film: The Art, 
Technology, Language, History, and 
Theory of Film and Media 713 

Howard Hawks: A Jungian Study 504 


I Went That-A-Way: The Memoirs of a 
Western Film Director 575 

Image and Influence: Studies in the 
Sociology of Film 837 

Image Makers: Sixty Years of 
Hollywood Glamour, The 665 

Images of Children in American Film: 
A Sociocultural Analysis 635 

Images of the Mexican American in 
Fiction and Film 744 

In Manors and Alleys: A Casebook of 
the American Detective Film 843 

Indelible Shadows: Film and the 
Holocaust 634 

Index to Motion Pictures Reviewed by 
Variety, 1907-1980 473 

International Film Guide 1974 532 

International Film Necrology 814 

International Index to Film Periodicals 
1979: An Annotated Guide 832 

Intrepid Laughter: Preston Sturges and 
the Movies 542 

Introduction to Film, An 805 

Introduction to the Photoplay: A 
Contemporary Account of the 
Transition to Sound in Film 833 

Irish Television Drama 794 

It’s Only a Movie 707 


Jack Benny Show: The Life and Times 
of America’s Best-Loved Entertainer, 
The 640 

Jacques Prévert: Popular French 
Theatre and Cinema 494 

James Dean: The Mutant King 537 

James Whale 536 

Japanese Film: Art and Industry 
(Expanded Version), The 477 

Jayne Mansfield: A Biography 689 

Jesse Crawford: Poet of the Organ; 
Wizard of the Wurlitzer 661 

John Ford Movie Mystery, The 778 

John Garfield: His Life and Films 490 

John Wayne: Prophet of the American 
Way of Life 674 

John Wayne Story, The 522 

Judy Garland Souvenir Songbook, The 
618 


Karloff: The Life of Boris Karloff 845 

Kate: The Life of Katharine Hepburn 
626 

Ken Russell 748 

Ken Russell: The Adaptor as Creator 
599 


Kindergarten of the Movies: A History 
of the Fine Arts Company, The 802 

King Vidor on Film Making 848 

Kings of the B’s: Working within the 
Hollywood System 700 

Kung Fu: Cinema of Vengeance 594 


Ladd: The Life, the Legend, the 
Legacy of Alan Ladd 678 

Last Hero: A Biography of Gary 
Cooper, The 821 

Latin American Cinema: Film and 
History 511 

Latin Image in American Film, The 865 

Laurel and Hardy 699 

Leading Ladies, The 739 

Learning to Dream: The New British 
Cinema 741 

Legend of Bruce Lee, The 495 

Light Your Torches and Pull Up Your 
Tights 585 

Limits of Infinity, The 806 

Literature and Film: An Annotated 
Bibliography 859 

Live and Off-Color: News Biz 825 

Locklear: The Man Who Walked on 
Wings 767 

Loser Take All: The Comic Art of 
Woody Allen 873 

Lunatics and Lovers 790 


Macao 782 

Macmillan Film Bibliography, The 763 

Made for Television Movies 690 

Magic World of Orson Welles, The 721 

Making Movies: From Script to Screen 
496 

Marguerite Duras: Fascinating Vision 
and Narrative Cure 595 

Martin Scorsese: The First Decade 652 

Mary Pickford and Douglas Fairbanks 
622 

Media the Second God 785 

Men with the Movie Cameras, The 654 

Merv 611 

Mexican Cinema: Reflections of a 
Society, 1896-1980 714 

MGM Stock Company: The Golden 
Era, The 732 

Mike Nichols 784 

Misogyny in the Movies: The De Palma 
Question 682 

Montgomery Clift: A Biography 500 

Monty: A Biography of Montgomeiy 
Clift 658 

Mother Goddamn: The Story of the 
Career of Bette Davis 815 

Movie Facts and Feats 764 

Movie People: At Work in the Business 
of Film 483 

Movie Rating Game, The 565 

Movie Special Effects 771 

Movie-Made America 801 

Movies: An American Idiom 701 

Movies and Society.637 

**Movies Are Better Than Ever’’: 
Wide-Screen Memories of the Fifties 
549 

Movies on Your Mind, The 610 


New Latin American Cinema: An 
Annotated Bibliography, The 513 

New York Times Encyclopedia of 
Television, The 509 

New York Times Film Reviews 486 

New York Times Guide to Movies on 
TV 831 

Nicholas Roeg 566 

Night at the Opera, A 648 


Of Mice and Magic 688 
Outcasts: The Image of Journalists in 
Contemporary Film 601 


Paramount Pretties, The 733 

Peckinpah: The Western Films 791 

Peekaboo: The Story of Veronica Lake 
670 

Peter Watkins 600 

Pictorial History of Gone With the 
Wind 584 

Pier Paolo Pasolini: Cinema as Heresy 
609 

Politics and Film 583 

Pretend the World Is Funny and 
Forever: A Psychological Analysis of 
Comedians, Clowns, and Actors 571 

Producers on Producing: The Making 
of Film and Television 507 


Realism and the Cinema: A Reader 863 

Reel Women: Pioneers of the Cinema; 
1896 to the Present 469 

Reeling 642 

Reflections on the Screen 677 

Researcher’s Guide to British Film and 
Television Collections 728 

RKO Gals, The 734 

Robert Altman 751 

Robert Mitchum on the Screen 691 

Rock and Roll Movie Encyclopedia of 
the 1950s, The 706 

Rocking Around the Clock: Music 
Television, Postmodernism, and 
Consumer Culture 646 

Running Time: Films of the Cold War 
779 

Russ Meyer—The Life and Films 576 


Saint Cinema 856 

Sam Peckinpah: Master of Violence 562 

Saturday Afternoon at the Bijou 878 

Scholars’ Guide to Washington, D.C. 
Film and Video Collections 772 

SCN (Soundtrack Collector’s 
Newsletter) 786 

Screen Image of Youth: Movies about 
Children and Adolescents, The 598 

Screenwriter as Collaborator: The 
Career of Stewart Stern, The 508 

Screenwriter Looks at the Screenwriter, 
The 582 

Serials: Suspense and Drama by 
Installment, The 811 

Sex, Class and Realism: British Cinema 
1956-1963 627 

Sex Psyche Etcetera in the Film 844 

Sexuality in World Cinema 676 

Shape of Rage: The Films of David 
Cronenberg, The 617 
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Shooting Stars: Heroes and Heroines of 
Western Film 704 

Short History of the Movies, A 694 

Showboat: The Story of a Classic 
American Musical 657 

Silent Magic: Rediscovering the Silent 
Film Era 514 

Sinema: Americaii Pornographic Films 
and the People Who Make Them 839 

Sixguns and Society: A Structural 
Study of the Western 872 

Slow Fade to Black: The Negro in 
American Film, 1900-1942 534 

Some Time in the Sun: The Hollywood 
Years of Fitzgerald, Faulkner, 
Nathanael West, Aldous Huxley, and 
James Agee 538 

Songs from Hollywood Musical 
Comedies, 1927 to the Present 866 

Spaghetti Westerns: Cowboys and 
Europeans from Karl May to Sergio 
Leone 577 

Spanish Civil War in American and 
European Films, The 846 

Speaking of Silents 551 

Sports Films: A Complete Reference 
879 

Stanley Kramer: Film Maker 804 

Stardom 851 

Starring Miss Barbara Stanwyck 803 

Starring Robert Benchley: ‘‘Those 
Magnificent Movie Shorts’’ 762 

Station Identification: Confessions of a 
Video Kid 502 

Stay Tuned 672 

Storyline: Recollections of a Hollywood 
Screenwriter 527 

Storytelling and Mythmaking: Images 
from Film and Literature 702 

Street Where I Live, The 671 

Stroheim: A Pictorial Record of His 
Nine Films 857 

Study of the Hong Kong Swordplay 
Film (1945-1980), A 799 

Stunt Man: The Autobiography of 
Yakima Canutt 518 


Twentieth Anniversary Issue 


Sun and Shadow: An Autobiography 
482 


Take One 666 

Television Annual 1978-79, The 781 

Television Comedy Series: An Episode 
Guide to 153 TV Sitcoms in 
Syndication 559 

Television Drama Series Programming: 
A Comprehensive Chronicle, 
1959-1975 590 

Tennessee Williams and Film 874 

Theories of Film 838 

They Had Faces Then: Annabella to 
Zorina: The Superstars, Stars, and 
Starlets of the 1930s 809 

Those Fabulous Movie Years: The 30s 
835 

Thousand and One Delights, A 485 

Title Guide to the Talkies: 1964 
through 1974, The 481 

To Encourage the Art of Film 515 

To Have and Have Not 650 

Together Again: The Stories of the 
Great Hollywood Teams 645 

Torn Sprockets: The Uncertain 
Projection of the Canadian Film 756 

Tough Guy: The American Movie 
Macho 722 

Two Lives of Errol Flynn, The 578 


Understanding Movies 591 


Unholy Fools: Wits, Comics, 
Disturbers of the Peace: Film and 
Theater 592 

Union List of Film Periodicals: 
Holdings of Selected American 
Collections 503 

Universal Pictures: A Panoramic 
History in Words, Pictures, and 
Filmographies 572 

Universal Story, The 628 

Unspeakable Images: Ethnicity and the 
American Cinema 580 


Vernon Young on Film: Unpopular 
Essays on a Popular Art 876 

Video Source Book, The 847 

Voices from the Japanese Cinema 709 


Warner Bros. Television 871 

Warner Brothers Cartoons, The 581 

Warner Brothers Directors: The Hard- 
Boiled, the Comic, and the Weepers 
711 

Waves at Genji’s Door: Japan Through 
Its Cinema, The 710 

We’re in the Money: Depression 
America and Its Films 492 

What Is Cinema? Vol. II 489 

When the Shooting Stops . . . The 
Cutting Begins: A Film Editor’s 
Story 768 

Who’s Who in Hollywood: 1900-1976 
759 

William Wyler (by Michael A. 
Anderegg) 476 

William Wyler (by Axel Madsen) 683 

Women and Filni: A Bibliography 655 

Women and the Cinema: A Critical 
Anthology 651 

Women on Film: The Critical Eye 703 

Woody Allen 753 

Work of the Motion Picture 
Cameraman, The 875 

World Cinema Since 1945 679 

World of Entertainment: Hollywood’s 
Greatest Musicals, The 573 
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